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Number 3 


JAGUAR HUNTING IN OLD MEXICO 


SCOTT TEAGUE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN M. PHILLIPS 


Having always had a great desire to 
try out my pack of cat and bear dogs 
on the bigger and reputedly ferocious 
denizens of the tropics, I was much 
pleased to receive, late in the fall of 
1910, an invitation to accompany that 
noted sportsman, Mr. John M. Phillips, 
of Pittsburg, Penna., on a proposed 
jaguar hunt in Old Mexico. 

My instructions were to report No- 
vember 1st with six of my best dogs on 
the half-million-acre ranch of the Mex- 
ican Petroleum Company at Ebano, 
north of Tampico, where I was to await 
the coming of Mr. Phillips and his 
party, consisting of Mr. E. J. Taylor of 
Pittsburg, and Mr. Harwood of Cali- 
fornia, who were with us for ony ten 
days and were compelled to leave be- 
fore a jaguar had been secured, while 
Phillips and I hunted and fought ticks 
for five weeks. Learning on my arrival 
however, that the manager of the ranch 
had about cleaned out all the cats on 
the place I decided to move on to the 
Brictson ranch, over 100 miles north of 


Tampico, on the gulf coast, where [ 
was assured there were jaguars and 
other ‘‘varmint’’ galore. 

The dogs selected were Cleo, Sam and 
Drum (blood, fox and _ buckhound 
cross), Bob (full blood English fox- 
hound), and Monk and Judge (Aire- 
dales). They were all experienced 
trailers and fighters and I reckoned 
they could take care of anything that 
Mexico could scare up. 

It was all new country to myself and 
dogs. The timber was mostly palms of 
various species with thickets of acacias 
and interlacing vines thorned and bris- 
tling like barbed wire. Cacti, yuccas 
and wild pine apples presented a con- 
stant menace to man and dogs, all seem- 
ingly abristle with protest against our 
invasion of the jungle running twenty 
miles back inland from the shore and 
paralelling it for more than a hundred. 
One particularly vicious growth was a 
large shrub with strong sharp thorns 
growing in pairs, each thorn about two 
inches long and hollow and the home of 











PALM FOREST, 


a colony of stinging ants; another which 
we dubbed ‘‘dog catcher’’ was a measly 
little vine with close studded thorns 
tough as steel that gave us no end of 
trouble. When you add to these a bil- 
lion ticks to the acre it is easily seen 
that this section is not an ideal one for 
running dogs, although I am glad to 
say my pack ‘‘made good’’ nevertheless. 
Everything in the country seems on the 
prod, fauna and flora alike, and a fel- 
low needs a pair of sheet iron pants to 
negotiate it with any degree of comfort. 

The ticks were something fierce! The 
adult ones, called ‘‘garrapatas’’ by the 
natives, are big as full grown bedbugs 
before feeding—and as large as a lima 








ESMERIL, MEX. 


bean afterward. 


When gorged with 
blood they fall to the ground, lay ten 
thousand eggs each and then pass in 


their chips. These eggs hatch—every 
darn one of them—into ‘‘pinolillos’’ 
hardly visible to the naked eye, but big 
enough to raise on your pelt a hive as 
big as a shell primer which keeps you 
scratching for two weeks. The bite of 
a ‘‘garrapata’’ will fetch a fellow out of 
his blankets as quickly as the kiss of a 
hornet, and the only thing to ease the 
pain is a poultice of tobacco and aguar- 
diente (the native booze). Strange to 
say, these ticks are troublesome only in 
the winter season. If ever I go into that 
country again I will wear only white 


























THE AUTHOR AND HIS BEAR DOGS, 


clothing—heavy duck outside with linen 
underneath, with as few vents as pos- 


sible. That will enable one to see the 
ticks and brush them off before they 
ean get in their work. Top boots with 
leather soles and feet and canvas legs 
fitting tightly are likewise indispens- 
able. 

While we could traverse the country 
in comparative ease by keeping to the 
open parks and cattle trails, it required 
no small degree of courage to attempt 
the actual jungle. There are but few 
trails running through it and to these 
one’s passage is necessarily confined. 
Of course, when the dogs have treed 
the quarry, or are holding it at bay, 


ALDAMA, MEX., DEC. 24, 1910. 


you’ve got to rush the jungle, cutting 
your way with the ‘‘machete,’’ a long 
knife, in the use of which the natives 
are wonderfully proficient. And then, 
ten to one you reach the dogs only to 
see a single flash of yellow lightning 
as the jaguar hikes out to another even 
more inaccessible thicket. 

The game is varied and abundant, its 
covers so convenient and thick that it 
makes the hunt interesting. In some of 
the arroya pools we saw droves of wal- 
lowing pecearies. As they are most de- 
structive to a pack we had to train the 
dogs to avoid them. In these pools were 
likewise many crocodiles, whose cold- 
eyed inspection of my dogs filled me 
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with apprehension. We tried to pre- 
serve the hide of one but had to aban- 
don it for lack of salt. They are so 
plentiful that a good hunter could make 
money exporting the skins. 

There was an endless variety of birds, 
the brilliantly plumaged parrots pre- 
dominating, the air constantly ajar with 
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There was also a curious little 
ground dove no bigger than an English 
sparrow, the most beautifully formed 
and colored bird I ever saw, while the 
sloughs and lagoons were fairly alive 
with water fowl, shore birds and last 
but not least there were turkeys whose 
diet of grasshoppers and chili made 


tures. 











Low. 


THROUGH EBONY FOREST TO ESMERIL, MEX. 


their garrulous gratings. Steel blue 
Mexican crows were abundant, their 
cries reminding one of the creaking of 
a rusty hinge. Small Mexican Bob 
Whites were whistling on every hand 
and the jungle was vociferous with the 
din of the chachalacs and ornamented 
by the caracaras, the former a sort of 
jungle road-runner and the latter a con- 
necting link between the hawks and vul- 


them a gastronomic dream. They were 
exact duplicates in coloration of the 
Eastern states turkeys, with the upper 
tail covert tips and tails a dark chestnut 
instead of the white we had been led to 
expect. The bird life was all that could 
be desired were it not. for the infernal 
parrots whose din at ‘imes actually 
drowned the tonguing of our running 
pack, compelling us more than once to 
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stop their maledictions with a bullet. 

Rabbits, cotton-tails and jacks, were 
plentiful; an occasional coyote was en- 
countered in the parks. We were con- 
stantly jumping deer, of which we killed 
a sufficiency for camp meat. They were 
all of the ‘‘Texas’’ variety (Odocoileus 
texanus) of white-tails, seldom reaching a 
hundred pounds in weight. There were 
also two kinds of squirrels, red and jet 
black, big as our biggest greys. Game 
of all kinds is very plentiful in these 
sections despite the absence of any laws 
for its protection, there being no closed 
seasons or limitations of bag. This 
plentitude is due first to the practical 
impenetrability of the jungle, and sec- 
ond to the prohibition of arms-bearing 
by the peons, who in any event, would be 
unable to obtain ammunition even if 


they were allowed to carry firearms. 


Chiefest among the rapacious animals 
of this section—after the insatiable 
ticks, of course—are the jaguars, tiger 
eats and coyotes. Of the tiger cats we 
saw two species: Ocelot and jaguarondi 
(pronounced ‘‘yagarondi’’). Both are 
very small in comparison to the jaguar 
whom the Mexicans eall ‘‘El Tigre.’’ 
While of course not a real tiger, and not 
to be compared in the same breath with 
old man-eating ‘‘Stripes,’’ he is easily 
the boss cat of the Western hemisphere 
so far as size, beauty, courage and gen- 
eral cussedness is concerned. A magnif- 
icent animal of massive build, with pon- 
derous head and shoulders and dentition 
superior in length and sharpness to even 
that of the giant grizzly, he is in every 
way a royal beast worthy of any sports- 
man’s pursuit. His ground color ranges 
from nearly white beneath to golden yel- 
low and deep reddish-brown on sides 
and back. He is marked with large 
irregular black circles enclosing smaller 
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regular spots with rings of white, yellow 
and black in perfect rosettes. His head, 
neck and shoulders are ticked with solid 
spots of black, and his tail is spotted 
and ringed to its tip. It makes the 
handsomest rug of all the cat pelts, the 
coloring being particularly bright, clean 
and contrastive. The ocelot looks much 
like a jaguar in miniature, while the 
jaguarondi is of a beautiful dark blue 
shade of color with tail almost as long 
as the body. They all tree at times, but 
the jaguar only goes aloft when hard 
pressed in order to rest and catch his 
second wind, his fight being made mostly 
on the ground. All three are dead game 
eats, the jaguar being in my estimation 
a better scrapper than the puma, two to 
one, and comparing favorably even with 
that quintessence of courage the grizzly 
bear. I know that the two we secured 
mauled up my pack worse than they 
had ever been handled by cougar or bear 
—and that is saying a good deal. The 
jaguar’s strength is sufficient to permit 
his swimming across a wide stream with 
the carcass of a horse in tow, after- 
wards dragging it up a steep bank into 
and through a dense jungle. Of this 
there is a well established instance. It 
is common for him to kill and carry off 
yearling cattle and colts without assist- 
ance, dragging them into jungle almost 
unnegotiable to man or dog. As to his 
man-eating propensities I have no proof ; 
but I can testify in person that he will 
attack man, having experienced one’s 
charge on this very trip. The first 
jaguar we secured, in fact, was shot in 
mid air while springing upon one of our 
party, the distance being so close that 
the impact of the animal’s dead body 
knocked the shooter down. Had it not 
been a death wound our trip might have 
had a different ending. 




















MALE TIGRE, “ONE FANG,” KILLED IN MEXICO, DEC. 21, 


In this particular fight every dog in 
our pack of six got cat-handled to a 
degree never before experienced by these 
veterans. When the fight was over all 
but Cleo were all to the bad, and she 
was covered with blood and had one ear 
nearly torn off. A few feet away, across 
the log where the jaguar made its last 
stand, in the blood-stained brush, Drum 
and Judge were lying flat on their sides, 


1910, BY JOHN M. PHILLIPS 


the only evidence that they were alive 
being their labored panting. Bob, who 
had been the first to engage with the 
jaguar nearly had his head taken off, 
the huge cat having taken in his whole 
cranium at one bite. Fortunately the 
fangs had slipped off his skull, but sank 
deeply just under his eyes and in his 
lower jaw; his nose was crushed and one 


of his upper canines was broken out. 
191 
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But old Bob was on deck just the same 
at our next killing and did yeoman duty 
in spite of his smashed nose. Monk, 
jumping to Bob’s rescue, got a love tap 
on his head which sent him dazed and 
bleeding from the nose, and Sam looked 
as though he had been through a sausage 
grinder. Wise old Cleo alone came off 
easy. We were half that night engaged 
in washing out the dogs’ wounds and 
dressing them with basilic salve to pro- 
tect them from the screw worm. And 
this jaguar was only a medium sized fe- 
male. By the way, I forgot to say that 
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the jaguar is a comparatively short- 
tailed cat, the caudal appendage being 
only about half as long as a puma’s of 
similar size. 

Our next roundup was that of a cele- 
brated jaguar who had long evaded all 
pursuit. On account of one broken in- 


cisor in his lower jaw he was known 
locally as ‘‘Old One Fang,’’ and he had 
a grewsome record of stock killing to his 
credit. Him we treed, after a long run- 
ning fight of over seven hours, on an 
ebony branch not over ten feet above 
the ground. When we got to them old 


THE FEMALE JAGUAR, SHOT WITH NO. 8 BIRD SHOT. PHILLIPS INSPECTING HOLB IN 
HE AD. 























Cleo was trying to climb the tree, and 
had so far succeeded that she was nip- 


ping at his tail. We tried to get her in 
the snapshot picture which Mr. Phillips 
took of the jaguar at a distance of about 
fifteen feet, but as he necessarily had 
to elevate the camera above his head to 
clear the brush he could not see the 
finder and she was unfortunately left 
off the film. The stereoscopic lenses 
seemed to frighten the jaguar who evi- 
dently though them the eyes of some 
threatening antagonist, and he turned 
his head away looking for some safe 
place to jump when Mr. Phillips 
snapped him the second time, but turned 
it again and straightened up viciously 
as I thrust Mr. Phillips’ .405 Winchester 
into his hand. The jaguar got it in the 
neck so as to avoid ruining his skull, 





“ONE FANG” ON MEXICAN MUSTANG, SHOWING SIZE OF CAT 








and as he hit the ground every dog of 
the six simultaneously hit him, Cleo 
jumping out of the tree directly upon 
him. Judge took a throat hold, the 


other dogs nicking in where they best 
could, even Bob with his sore mouth bit- 


ing and shaking like a fury. When 
Judge found the cat was dead he 


changed grips from throat to ear, and 
when I tried to pry him loose so as to 
save the skin he took it out on me. 
Jaguars haven’t got anything on that 
pack! 

This jaguar was a good big one, 6 
feet, 614 inches long, with a tail of only 
21 inches. The taxidermist who mount- 
ed his skin later told Mr. Phillips that he 
thought the cat had previously lost five 
or six inches of his tail, and that it 


should normally have been 25 to 26 
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inches long. His height at shoulder was 
28 inches; circumference of head before 
skinning, 251% inches; neck 2434 inches. 
His hide after skinning, measured as 
hunters usually measure green hides, 
was 8 feet 9 inches from tip to tip. Al- 
though as poor as a snake—not an ounce 
of fat on him—he weighed 176 pounds, 
and could have easily carried 50 more 
had he been in condition. He was about 
as big as they get and a fine trophy. 
And yet Mr. Phillips seemed to value 
his pelt far below the picture he got of 
him. It certainly was a good one—the 
first and only one ever made of a live 
wild jaguar. 

In conclusion I would say that it is 
little use to hunt jaguar in that country 
without dogs, the nature of the cover 
making them imperative. There is plen- 
ty of game of all kinds, and this locali- 


ty is the very best ground for American 


hunters. It is easily reached, and being 
remote from any strategic point one will 
not be bothered by the revolutionary 
troubles which threaten the disintegra- 
tion of Mexico. In addition to the pre- 
viously mentioned clothing outfit one 
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should take a white duck hat or cap. 
A camp cot will be better than the cus- 
tomary hammock; and if you can get 
some kind of dope that will buffalo the 
ticks take a barrel of it with you. 

The best way to get here is via El 
Paso or Eagle Pass, Texas, to Victoria 
in the state of Tamaulipas, Mexico. 
Eastern sportsmen had best go via New 
Orleans and Galveston, then Eagle Pass 
and Victoria. Those preferring water 
route may ship to Tampico, Mexico, on 
Gulf, thenee by rail to Victoria. Vic- 
toria is a city of about 20,000 in habi- 
tants. Here everything for outfitting, 
including teams, can be procured at 
very moderate cost. But by all means 
take along your saddle from the States. 
The Mexican riding gear is a most prim- 
itive and pernicious affair, being a com- 
bination of unpadded rawhide and an 
angular sawbuck. Don’t bring a heavy 
roping saddle; one of about twenty or 
twenty-five pounds will best fit the di- 
minutive ponies of that country. And 
look out that the Greasers don’t relieve 
you of your gun at El Paso. They got 
mine. 





UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE HUNTER AND THE HUNTED 


On a Newfoundland caribou range. 


herd of about sixty caribou, but few of which are shown. 


This picture shows the sportsman _in the foreground watching a 


He is waiting for a 


good specimen to get within range. 














Up Where the Muskie is King 


Way up where the breezes of Arcady blow, 
Where the white butter-cups, and wild iris grow, 
Where the coolest and purest of fresh waters flow 
And ripple and dance and sing; 
Up where the waves when they break on the shore 
Seem to laugh at the trick which they played on the oar, 
Where the sky is your roof and the earth is your floor 
Up where the Muskie is king. 


Way up where the fragrance of balsam and pine, 
Is mingled with that of the arbutus vine; 
And you pause to inhale as you reel in your line 
All that the breezes may bring; 
Up where you hark for the cry of the loon 
And the splash of the whopper that strikes at your spoon, 
And the click of your reel tells the story of June, 
Up where the Muskie is king. 


Up where you sleep like a ten-year-old boy 

And welcome each morning with ‘‘ breakfast ahoy,’’ 

Where lunch is a dream and dinner a joy, 
And supper a beautiful thing ; 

Where you fondle your briar and sadly relate 

A tale of a monster that captured your bait, 

And truth hides her face when you mention the weight 
Up where the Muskie is king. 


Up in the home of the hemlock and spruce 
Where, with discarded coat and collar band loose 
You chew on your chaw and swallow the juice 
Nor heed such a trifling thing; 
For there with your bamboo bent like a bow 
You are playing the father of fish to and fro; 
Oh—what in the deuce is the use, let us go 
Up where the Muskie is king. 


T. H. KENDALL. 
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THE AUTHOR AND GRIZZLY WHERE IT FELL. X IS ABOVD THHD TRDE AT WHICH THE 
AUTHOR STOOD WHEN HE SHOT THB BEAR. : 








LOOKING WITH GLASSES 


FOR TRACKS IN THE SNOW. 


GRIZZLY TRAILS IN WYOMING 
J. A. McGUIRE 


PART II—CONCLUSION 


At 3:30 a. m. Lawrence and I arose, 
ate a couple of biscuits, two slices of ba- 
con, drank a cup of coffee apiece and at 
4:15 were on our way. We reached the 
first divide and cast an anxious look be- 
low us where the bear might cross. As 
nothing could be seen we scaled the bald 
knob to the west, and scanned every hill- 
side. There was the remains of an old 
eareass lying about a half mile to the 
west, and which laid on a ‘‘saddle’’ com- 
paratively free from timber. From a 
certain point on this bald knob Law- 
rence said we could see this carcass, and 
thither we went. As soon as we put the 
glasses on the ‘‘saddle’’ we saw there 
was a bear at the carcass, and it looked 
large. Later when Lawrence looked he 
said it might have been a coyote, as he 
saw one slinking down the hill. I thought 


possibly, with the eastern light of the 
not-yet-risen sun on his side, a coyote 
might have looked abnormally large on 
the top of the ridge. At any rate, we 
could see nothing now using on the ear- 
cass, but, believing that possibly the bear 
might have temporarily departed, we 
slid into the timber below as cautiously 
as we could and began our approach just 
as carefully as if we were sure that a 
bear awaited us at the top of the ridge. 

When we had covered probably half 
the distance down the hill we again put 
the glasses on the ‘‘saddle’’ and, sure 
enough, we saw a big bear using on the 
carcass. Now we planned our method of 
attack, and as the sun had not yet arisen, 
we concluded we could take our time, as 
probably the old ranger would remain 
there eating for some time. ‘The distance 
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was so great that we could not discern 
what kind of a bear it was, as we were 
yet nearly a mile from it, but we could 
see the country over which we had to 
climb up from the stream below us, and 
it was the path to be selected that now 
From a point 200 yards 
’ a rocky ridge pro- 
jected down the side of the mountain to- 


concerned us. 
above the ‘‘saddle’ 


vard us, and we thought we had best fol- 
low up this ridge to a point on a level 
with the bear, from which, coneealed by 
its upper rim, [. might be able to shoot 
it. This plan we decided to adopt. 

So again we struck out, determined in 
using every possible precaution. The 
wind was just right and the sun, when it 
should come up, would be in our favor; 
so we were decidedly optimistic of suc- 
cess. We crossed the stream below, and 
sealed the ridge that rose toward what 
we hoped would be our bear. When we 
had reached a point where we thought we 
were on a level with the animal we 
peered over the rocky comb of the hill, 
and through the openings of a well- 
foliaged tree that, through some act of 
Providence, seemed to have been planted 


on the other side of this ridge for our 
especial benefit. I was very tired from 
the morning’s exertions and, sitting 
down, told Lawrence to look. 

It was 300 yards across to where the 
animal was. I knew by Lawrence’s face 
and attitude that he saw something un- 
usual. ‘‘It’s a big grizzly sow and year- 
ling cub,’’ said he, his face tinged with 
excitement. 

‘*Let me see,’”’ said I, eagerly. But 
Lawrence never heard me. He was drink- 
ing in the great sight before him and 
although I had my hand on his wrist to 
take the glasses—at the same time look- 
ing on with the naked eye, for I could 
see both plainly—yet his hands froze to 
his face. Finally he handed the glasses 
to me, took a long breath, and remarked 
that it was the biggest grizzy he had ever 
seen—and he is on speaking terms with 
all the big ones in the Yellowstone Park, 
too, for he has been taking summer par- 
ties through that playground for many 
years. 

The glasses revealed to me a picture I 
shall never forget. That old plantigrade 
was tearing flesh off the carcass as’ rap- 








A VIEW OF THE BIG CREEK HUNTING COUNTRY WHERE THE GRIZZLY WAS KILLED. 
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AN ABANDONED 


idly as possible, oceasionally taking time 
to raise its head and look about, while the 
yearling, apparently as big as the full- 
grown ‘brown I had killed a few days 
before, seemed to be just as ambitiously 
occupied in stowing away rotten meat. 
The fur of the big one was the finest I 
had ever seen on a grizzly—either alive 
or mounted. It was so long and heavy 
that when she moved about it waved and 
glistened against the rising sun like the 
wind-waved golden grain of an August 
harvest field. And the black portions of 
the hide contrasted beautifully with the 
major parts of cream. Shortly a buz- 
zard, whose bill had probably many 
times sunk into the same ecareass, jeal- 
ously alighted on the ridge a few yards 
away. The cub, noticing the act, in- 
stantly flew at the bird, and the old bear 
followed, too. But the buzzard was 
awing before either got dangerously 
close. Pretty soon a coyote limped down 
the ridge (his front foot had undoubt- 
edly been caught in a trap), stopped be- 
hind a bush about twenty yards from the 





TRAPPER’S SHACK IN THE 





BEAR COUNTRY 


feasting bears, cast an envious look at the 
breakfast table at whose board he had 
many times bountifully eaten, took a de- 
tour down the hill and up on the ridge 
again—looked long and longingly—and, 
eoncluding that there was no room there 
for a coyote, limped down the hill, hop- 
ing, perhaps, that the next time he vis- 
ited the scene the eating ground would 
be vacated. 

Never again do I expect to gaze upon 
such a drama. The settings were all just 
right for realistic effect. What a pity 
it would be should I have been alone. To 
have a hunter like Lawrence with me was 
worth much—to know that someone else 
saw the picture as I did, at virtually 
forty yards (for we afterward meas- 
300 


distance across to be 


I have used for a number of 


ured the 
yards). 
years a pair of glasses sold by Paul 
Weiss of Denver. They are 8-power, 
which I consider the best for all-round 
work, and are called the Alpine Stereo 
Binoculars, selling at $40. 


In coloration the cub was an exact du- 
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CARRYING THE GRIZZLY HIDE TO CAMP. 


The grassy ridge in background is the one on which the bear was killed, but lower to the left; while 
the upper slopes of this ridge is where the two bears were seen to travel the evening before the 
killing. Snow-covered mountains in rear are at the head of Big Creek. 
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plicate, in miniature, of the old one. 
Lawrence thought it was a yearling, but 
I was inclined to believe it a 2-year-old. 
Should this be its mother it would not be 
so very surprising if it were a 2-year-old 
(as cubs even up to 3 years of age some- 
times are found with their mothers). 
There was, however, one argument 
against its being 2 years of age in the 
fact that grizzlies usually breed every 
other year, and, therefore, that being 
the case, the mother should have a young 
cub with her. 

Time was fast fleeting and we should 
soon be acting. We immediately decided 
that there was a better plan than shoot- 
ing from this ridge, which scheme we 
had conceived while so far away 
that the distance across seemed much 
less. Our new plan was to climb this 
ridge we were on to its junction with the 
one the bears occupied; then drop down 
v. the opposite side of the latter ridge 
to a point much closer than we could 
reach in any other way. So up we 
climbed and down on the other side. As 
we approached the bear from the new 
position we traveled over loose rocks 
and much eare had to be exercised not 
to make too much noise. In front of us, 
by act of afore-mentioned Providence, 
grew a small fir tree, but it was large 
enough to conceal us as, single file, I 
leading, we advanced. When securely 
stationed behind this tree, at a distance 
of ninety-nine yards (we afterwards 


‘measured it), the wind blowing just 


right and the animals ignorant of our 
presence, we concluded that nothing 
more could be asked for. The bears were 
feeding on an open strip of ground that 
projected all along the top of the saddle 
and down on each side about fifteen 
yards where the timber commenced to 
grow, 


When I first put the sight on the big 
one she was facing me. Later she turned 
quartering, her rear receding and head 
to the fore. I fired, the shot raising her 
up on her hind legs and sending her 
sprawling to the ground. She was 
up, though, in a flash, and going. 
Instantly I pulled the trigger again, 
but the firing pin went down on 
an imperfect primer (as I after- 
wards learned). The sound of that dull 
snap on the primer is in my mind yet 
(Lawrence also heard it), and I guess 
neither the sound nor the effect it had 
upon me will ever be thoroughly erased 
from my memory. I looked at my gun 
and threw in another shell, but when I 
was ready to shoot both bears were in 
the timber. 

Following their trail we found blood, 
apparently from a gut shot. Although 
somewhat disappointed, I felt confident 
we would find her soon. We followed 
her tracks down into the dense forest on 
the side of a very steep and slippery hill. 
side. At the time we were excited and 
gave no thought to the danger we were 
in if we should run into that wounded 
sow with her cub. At times the thicket 
was so dense that she could easily be 
lying fifty feet from us without our see- 
ing her. In going down the hillside her 
footprints sunk as deeply as if she had 
been a 900-pound horse, while in many 
places her paws had slid on the surface, 
tearing up the earth to a depth of two 
or three inches. Her tracks led us over a 
course very irregular, showing that she 
was either very badly hurt or else look- 
ing for her cub, which had taken a dif- 
ferent course down hill. 

At a point after we had been follow- 
ing her for perhaps fifteen minutes we 
heard her ahead of us. She emitted a 
low ‘‘Waugh,’’ the meaning of which we 
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could not exactly fathom, but we took it 
as either a cough or a eall for her cub. 
We approached cautiously now, for we 
began to realize that possibly the real 
battle had not as yet begun. Soon we 
came to a place in the timber where an- 
other set of her tracks merged with the 
ones we were following, and when the 


two trails separated later we took the 


wrong trail, following it high up on the 
opposite hillside. It was here that we 
realized that the tracks we were follow- 
ing, while hers, were made before those 
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with me at least, so I told Lawrence I 
was afraid I couldn’t keep up the tramp 
any longer, at least without a rest. He 
seemed anxious to take up the trail alone, 
but I protested, telling him of the dan- 
ger in doing so alone with that wounded 
mother. I wanted him to wait until I 
could goon with him. He was obdurate, 
however, and we parted—he for the trail 
and I for a seat on the hillside to rest. 
it was humiliating for me to have to give 
up, but to cope with that young giant in 
strength was impossible. 














ON ONE OF THE UPPER ARMS OF TROUT CREEK; ELEVATION, 9,000 FEET. 


of the shooting. So, somewhat disheart- 
ened, we climbed the ridge of the first 
tracks and out onto the saddle where she 
had been feeding. We sat down, I about 
as near played out as I have ever been, 
and Lawrence tired, but determined to 
stay on the tracks until he dropped. 

It was now 8:15 a. m.; we had been 
traveling continuously since 4:15 and 
had climbed many high divides. Besides, 
the effect of the pack trip of the even- 
ing before had not entirely disappeared, 


After crossing the ‘‘saddle’’ I sat 
down 100 yards from the old carcass. It 
occurred to me that possibly a black bear 
might happen along. After waiting there 
a half-hour the same limping coyote that 
we saw before came tripping down 
the hill. When within ten yards of the 
eareass he smelled our tracks, took a 
forlorn look at the bears’ unfinished 
breakfast and stole quietly down the hill 
and into the woods. 

I reached camp at 11 a. m., and Law- 
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rence came trudging in, tired and hun- 
gry, at 12. He had followed the tracks 
until they led into some older ones, and 
here they became confused so that to 
pick the freshest tracks was like solving 
a Chinese puzzle. So we decided to walk 
to permanent camp at Big Creek, get the 
dogs and camp outfit, and establish a 
sort of permanent camp right here where 
we slept last night, three miles «loser to 
our later scene of operation. That even- 
ing at Big Creek we enjoyed a repast that 
tasted good—the only food except four 
biscuits, four small slices of bacon and 
two cups of coffee that we had had in 
twenty-four hours, while undergoing tre- 
mendous physical exertion. 

Next morning we packed up and at 8 
o’clock left with the big tent and neces- 
sary camp equipage, using four pack 
horses, going over the big hill to where 
Lawrence and I laid out. We reached 
camp at 9:30, and after lunch rode a half 
cirele around the scene of the day before, 
hoping to find if the bears had gone out. 
We noticed on the ridge the fresh tracks 
of a big grizzly, made since I shot the old 
sow, and followed this until 5 o’clock. 

After supper at 6:30 we walked over 
to a point commanding this ridge on 
which we had seen the fresh tracks, and 
before we had hardly placed the glasses 
to our eyes Joe’s keen naked eye detected 
a grizzly coming through a little open 
place in the timber on the upper slopes 
of this ridge, a mile and a half away 
After moving through the open place the 
‘bear went into the timber, traveling 
down the ridge, which paralleled the one 
we were on. Soon it came out on the 
grassy slopes of the ridge and almost im- 
mediately met one of lighter shade and 
smaller. They cavorted around a bit, 
the large, dark one appearing to be chas- 
ing the smaller one in play. They did 
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not actually come together at any time, 
but after awhile they both started down 
the ridge, the smaller one about ten yards 
in the lead. This position they main- 
tained with little variation until they 
reached a low saddle opposite us, when 
they disappeared in the timber and were 
lost to view until just before dark, when 
they reappeared, traveling up the ridge. 
We watched them wandering on their 
back track, winding in and out of the 
open park places, until too dark to see 
with the glasses, when we returned to 
camp. The reason we did not go after 
them was because of the distance—about 
one and a half miles across a canon— 
and the fact that by the time we could 
have reached the ridge on which they 
were seen it would have been too dark 
to shoot. 

Next morning we arose at 3:30, drank 
a cup of coffee and hiked over to the 
ridge we were on the evening before. 
This time we had the advantage of day- 
light as long as necessary, and thought 
that we could get a little closer and yet 
be able to command a full view of the 
bears’ ridge. We again detected the old 
black one we had seen the evening be- 
fore, but he was traveling up the ridge, 
and at a great distance away in the tim- 
ber. There was a lively debate as to 
whether we should follow him up then. 
or wait until evening, when he would 
likely come down again. ‘There was a 
good argument against going for him 
then in the fact that he would likely 
travel into the cafion of Big Creek, 
where we couldn’t possibly trail him, 
while, judging by his past actions, he 
would most likely come down the ridge 
this evening again, same as last. When 
we saw him he was two miles away on 
an air line, and to reach the spot we 
would have to travel five. So we spent 
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the middle of the day trying to track the 
old wounded sow, finding so many tracks 
in the vicinity that it was hard to find 
her get-away trail—if, in fact, she ever 
got very far away. She ceased to drop 
blood after the first 100 yards, and that 
made the trailing of her in that network 
of fresh grizzly trails a very complicated 
proposition. It rained nearly all day, 
which made the trailing of day-old tracks 
hard work. 

We had supper at 5 o’clock and at 


them most any place there, provided they 
came that way, as it was now nearing 8 
o’clock and growing dusk. Finally, as 
we cautiously stole along, we heard a 
squirrel bark down in the timber, an 
almost sure sign that something is stir- 
ring round about. I was in the lead and 
as I peered from behind a big fir tree I 
saw the big bear walk through an open- 
ing at the top of the ridge, coming out 
of the timber below us. The opening he 
had to cross was not over twenty-five 





THE GRIZZLY HIDE STRUNG UP AT CAMP. 


There is also seen in this photearens a pretty pair of six-point elk antlers with upper skull intact, 
picked up by the author in the Big Creek country. 


5:35 left for the grizzly country which 
had held us so spellbound the past couple 
of days. We decided that we would leave 
Joe on the first ridge to watch, and that 
Lawrence and I should go across to the 
one used by the bears. We started suffi- 
ciently early, we hoped, to be able to 
meet them should they come down. We 
touched the top at a point below the 
‘*saddle,’’ and it took us so long to get 
there that we expected we would meet 


feet wide ; but for this I might have held 
my fire and got the other, too. When he 
was in the middle of the opening, at a 
distance of eight-six yards from me, he 
must have. either heard or scented us, as 
he stopped and looked directly our way. 
I had the sights on him then in a second, 
and fired for the shoulder, dropping 
him like a chunk of lead. He was start- 
ing to rise when I shot again, hitting him 
in the neck, which partly paralyzed him. 
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Lawrence, being behind and not seeing 
the bear, came running forward, passed 
me and kept on running down hill. After 
the first shot I called out, ‘‘I’ve got 
him,’’ but Lawrence thought he was on 
the hillside across the saddle from us, 
and ran down, thinking I might need his 
assistance. In his rush down the hill he 
almost stumbled over the dying bear, and 
actually almost ran into his mate in the 
timber. The mate wasn’t over twenty- 
five feet from Lawrence when he passed 
the prostrate bear (for the one I killed 
proved to be a male), as he (or she) was 
right on the heels of her mate in crossing 
the saddle, but hadn’t got out of the tim- 
ber when Lawrence ran down. She 
‘*blowed’’ loud enough tobe heard 100 
yards as, scared at the approach of Law- 
rence, she dashed back into the timber 
and beyond reach. 

I looked at my watch and saw it was 
two minutes past 8, so I must have killed 
my bear at 8 o’clock. Fifteen minutes 
later it would have been too dark to see 
the sights. When we came up to the old 
fellow he was still alive and crushing be- 
tween his teeth a rock the size of a double 
fist as easily as if it were in a stamp mill. 
Another shot behind the shoulders ended 
his misery. 

Lying on the ground where he fell he 
didn’t appear as large as when through 
the glasses we had viewed him and his 
mate. But he was a big grizzly, far be- 
yond the average, of good pelage, with 
an estimated weight of 600 pounds, in 
‘very thin condition. He would easily 
weigh 200 pounds more if fat, as in the 
fall. 

When Joe came across he told 
us that he had watched both bears 
coming down the ridge over prac- 
tically the same trail they had taken 
the evening before. He saw them un- 
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til they entered the timber below us, and 
then noticed the old bear emerge from 


the timber onto the ridge. He saw the 
bear turn and look at me and then drop 
as I shot, and about ten seconds after 
the drop he heard the report of the rifle, 
bearing out our guess that it was over a 
mile across the gulch at this point. It 
was quite a novel experience for Joe to 
see a bear dropped by a bullet and have 
to wait ten seconds to hear the rifle’s re- 
port. 

Joe was expecting to see two bears 
when he reached the scene of the killing, 
as, having seen the boar drop at the first 
shot, he felt sure that the second 
killed the mate. ‘‘Hell fire!’’ he said, 
when he saw the lone bear, ‘‘you could 
just as easily have killed the two, as she 
was right behind!”’ 

After placing my coat on the carcass 
to keep off other animals, we left for 
camp, arriving there at 10 o’clock. 

The next morning we went over and 
skinned out the bear and fleshed his 
bones, as I had decided that I would pre- 
sent it to the Colorado Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Denver, the director of 
which (Mr. J. D. Figgins) for some time 
had been trying to secure a good speci- 
men of grizzly for a life-size mount. The 
hide measured, laid out on the ground 
without stretching, 7 feet 334 inches long 
and 8 feet 434 inches wide across the 
shoulders. In this particular it was the 
most remarkable hide I ever saw, as few 
skins are so much wider than long. But 
the shoulders were very massive. I re- 
gretted very much our having left the 
scales at one of the other camps, as I 
should like to know his exact weight. 

I found that the first bullet struck 
the left shoulder blade, going through it 
and the lungs and smashing up the right 
shoulder. (A cut of the mushroom, one 
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of the best I have ever seen, of the .30 


U. S., is shown herewith.) The second 
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REAR AND FORWARD ENDS OF MUSHROOM. 


bullet struck the neck near body, eight 
inches forward of the other shot, smash- 
ing edge of vertebrae, but not breaking 
the neck, partly paralyzing him. The 
front foot pad measured 6 inches across, 
and the rear foot 9 inches long. 

As we were all very tired, and as our 
nerves and energies received a great re- 
laxation after the killing of the grizzly, 
we spent the remainder of the day at 
camp, taking care of the hide and bones 
and looking after a few necessary duties 
that had been neglected. Rising at 3:30 
every morning and retiring at from 9 to 
10 p. m. didn’t allow for much sleep, and 
we hardly realized how bad we needed it 
until our nerves were ‘‘let down.’’ 

The next two days we hunted for the 
big one’s mate, as we noticed by the fresh 
tracks that it had returned to the scene 
of the killing, probably hoping to find 
its partner. But we never again saw 
either the tracks or the bear. Of even- 
ings at dusk while crossing a certain 
ridge over a saddle we almost in- 
variably heard the hoarse ‘‘hoo- 
hoo’’ of a grouse, and two or three 
times flushed it. It was always the same 
bird, a cock, as far as we were able to 
judge. In the somber silences of the 
woods at nightfall there is nothing, to my 
mind at least, so weird and lonesome 
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sounding as the call of a bird for its 
mate. The ery of the coyotes (we often 
heard them) has a far different effect 
upon me. They are the rugged hill scav- 
engers whose ‘‘yip-yips’’ call for no 
sympathy, but the tenderest sentiments 
are aroused at hearing, for instance, a 
lone little bird twittering the same notes 
repeatedly at nightfall in the vastness of 
the mountain solitudes, with no answer- 
ing note from mate or companion. 

On Monday, June 2, just three weeks 
after my arrival at the Miller ranch, we 
arose at 3:45 and hunted the surround- 
ing ridges for a last chance at the other 
grizzly. Seeing no fresh sign, we packed 
up and rode down to the Miller ranch, 
fifteen miles, arriving there at 1 o’clock 
p.m. The next morning Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller were kind enough to take us, bag 
and baggage, in their automobile to 
Cody, where I caught the noon train for 
Denver, arriving home at 10:20 p. m., 
June 4—twenty-five days after leaving 
home, every single day of which was 
used without cessation from travel and 
work. 

In conclusion I wish to say a word 
about my guide, Lawrence Nordquist. 
He was unrelenting in his efforts for the 
success of the trip. Never were hunting 
arrangements more scientifically carried 
out. Each of our three permanent camps 
was complete in itself, and there was no 
personal sacrifice that Mr. Nordquist 
was not willing to undergo in my behalf. 
He is a good hunter, an agreeable com- 
panion, a strong and rugged physical 
specimen of man who knows the hunting 
country through fifteen years of contin- 
uous association with it. 

I consider this section of Wyoming the 
best for grizzlies that there is in the 
United States. Wyoming has been good 
in giving up to me two nice grizzlies— 
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the first being killed with Frost and 
Richard on the Wiggins Fork six years 
ago this coming fall. I have also killed 
in that state three black bears (Ursus 
Americanus) — two of them with 
Johnny Goff—and have run and tracked 
a dozen or more there that I didn’t get 
So I believe I feel competent to pass 
judgment on Wyoming’s bear country 
when I say that this section over which 
I have just hunted appeals to me as be- 
ing the most ideal country in that state 
for this class of game. 
a * * * * 

Sportsmen and hunters generally seem 
to be unanimous in the opinion that bet- 
ter protection generally should be given 
the bear. Whatever may be the fate of 
the black bear, it is pretty generally con- 
ceded that the days of the grizzly, in the 
United States at least, are numbered. I 
doubt if, outside of national parks and 
zoos, there will be a single live wild 
specimen of the grizzly bear to be found 
in the United States twenty years from 
now. The grizzly is almost extinct in 
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Colorado and other western states where 
formerly he was a dominant factor in 
the wild life. 

Every state where bears are found 
should provide a close season—at least 
during the time that the fur is poor, and 
even for a few weeks longer. No bears 
should be allowed to be killed in the 
western and northwestern states between 
June 15th and September 15th. They 
are entitled to a rest, equally so with the 
members of the deer family, for I doubt 
if ordinarily a bear is much more de- 
structive than deer and elk. The latter 
are known to break into hay and grain 
fields, thereby destroying crops, and 
while these acts are not common, yet 
they do occur. The bears seldom are 
known to kill stock, and as for their be- 
ing dangerous to human life, it is pretty 
generally known that if left alone they 
are absolutely harmless. 


The bear is the most picturesque ani- 


mal of this hemisphere. When he goes, 
one of the most interesting characters of 
our woods and hills will have disap- 








SIDE VIEW OF THE GRIZZLY WHERE HE FELL, LOOKING ACROSS THE RIDGE. 
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peared. He should be forever preserved, 
if possible, in the western mountain dis- 
tricts of the United States. He is a 
muchly abused animal, and instead of 
being a nuisance in any community, he 
is a valuable attraction. 

I would suggest the following meas- 
ures for his protection: 

1.—There should be a limit placed on 
the number of bears that may be killed 
by one hunter one season. ‘Two 
black bears and one grizzly (with the ex- 
ception that in Wyoming two grizzlies 
might be allowed), should be ample for 
any man calling himself a sportsman. 

2.—There should be a closed season of 
about 


in 


three months on bears, during 
which no specimens should be killed. 
This season could vary in the different 
states. June 15th to September 15th, 


however, would, with few exceptions, be 


very desirable. 
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3.—Bears should never be allowed to 
be trapped at any time of year in any 
state, by any sort of a trap whatever 
They are too valuable an animal in the 
live state to ever allow them to be taken 
in a trap, even outside of the deservedly 
sentimental side involved in the question 
of cruelty. I am glad to say that not 
only have I never killed a bear in a 
trap, but there never has been a trap 
in any outfit I have ever taken bear 
hunting. Each bear in a given state is 
estimated to be worth from $200 to 
$1,000 to the guides of that state alone, 
as a sporting attraction, to say nothing 
of the money spent in each state by out- 
side hunters who annually go for these 
animals. A trapper gets from $10 to $50 
for the hide, enjoys no real sport in the 
pursuit, and deprives legitimate sports- 
men of the privilege of hunting the ani- 
mal by sportsmanlike methods. 
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Some years ago a slang expression 
originated in America, and is still in 
force, especially among railroad men— 
‘hitting the high places’’—and I know 
what that means literally, for some 
years ago I ‘‘hit them’’ in the Andes— 
to the tune of 16,900 feet. And I never 
quite forgot that little jaunt. 

Miss Annie Peck has, I 
climbed some peak in Peru said to be 
24,000 feet high, though if my memory 
is correct, when I was in South America 
the highest known mountain in the 
whole range, Aconeagua, in Southern 
Chile, was something under that. How- 
ever, the lady may have all the glory; 
also the altitude. I had enough for 
onee, for I wasn’t a professional moun- 
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believe, 


tain climber. 

I had been for a couple of months on 
a survey of the Oroya road, the highest 
railroad in the world, or, rather, on a 
continuation of it called the Oriental, a 
distinction apparently without a differ- 
ence. Anyway, Harry Meiggs, a Cali- 
fornian, had gone down to Peru in the 
early ’70s and started construction of a 
road from the coast at Callao te the sum- 
mit of the Andes, which was eventually 
to eross both the big rariges at that point 
and proceed to the Amazon Valley 
Mciggs died before the work was com- 
pleted, the Chile-Peruvian war started 
in the latter part of that decade, Peru 
‘went broke,’’ and that ended the 
scheme for many years, the rails having 
been laid in my time to Casapalea, 15,- 
650 feet high on the Pacific side of -the 
first range. A smelter was then in oper- 
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ation there, conducted by an American 
firm, Backus & Johnson. 

However, the project originally 
planned by Meiggs was to be ventured 
on a second time, and it was on this 
account that we were sent up years after 
his finish. I might say here that the 
scheme was never realized. The road 
was finally built to Oroya, a hamlet 
about 140 miles from the coast, situated 
at an elevation of 10,000 feet in a pla 
teau midway between the first and see 
ond ranges. When we arrived at Oroya 
the grade had been earried out in 
patches from Casapalea to that place, so 
we began the preliminary and loeation 
lines there, working eastward, toward 
the second summit, and later the Ama- 
zon. 

The Galera tunnel, which pierced the 
summit of the first range at an eleva 
tion of 15,665 feet, was being driven 
when our party rode over the hill 
through which the bore was being ear- 
ried, and the chief of my party, an 
American, and the only one in the whole 
outfit beside myself, gave me the eleva- 
tion we attained on that ride, 16,900 
feet. I didn’t mind it much then, for 
I was astride a stout mule. 

Two months later, when I quit the 
party, owing principally to the hostility 
to the lone American manifested by the 
foreigners (for my chief had been or- 
dered ahead on a reconnaissance), I was 
given a guide and a mule to take me by 
a short cut from camp back to Oroya, 
from which point they knew I could 
It was 


make my own way to Casapalea. 
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places. 

The guide and I reached Oroya at 
noon, where he left me to return to 
camp, while I lunched at the miserable 
little ‘‘hotel’’ and dickered with the 
proprietor for the hire of a mule to 
Casapalea. He thought he saw a good 
chance to rob an American, however, so 
he demanded $20. Being young and in 


good trim, I promptly told him to go to © 


Halifax, and decided to walk. I knew 
I could make the first twelve miles that 
afternoon, which would bring me to an- 
other hamlet, where I could put up for 
the night, preparatory to doing the 
twenty-two miles across the big range 
next day. So I struck out, and by sup- 
per time had duly finished the first lap 
of the journey. Next morning at 9 
o’clock, having had a good sleep, I be- 
gan the real walk. 

Of the twenty-two miles, nine-tenths 
was uphill, a gradual rise taking place 
from 11,000 feet to 16,900. The roads 
were very poor for walking, being con- 
fined to mules and llamas, for there were 
no carts or wagons in the Andes, or 
Cordilleras, as they are called down 


there. And foreigners never dream of 
walking. That amounts to ‘‘losing 
easte.’’ But, as I said, I was young, in- 


dependent and also desired to save that 
$20. 

I did not notice any particular fa- 
tigue until about 4 o’elock in the after- 
noon, when the rapidiy increasing alti- 
tude brought that fact to my attention. 
From then till I struck the top of the 
range a little after six, just as the sun 
was setting, my ‘‘rests’’ became more 
and more frequent, and at the last, there 
were places of such steepness in the road 
that I sank down panting about every 
fifty feet. To one who has never expe- 
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thirty-four miles between the latter 








rienced a sensation like that, the only 
way to describe it is to say that you 
simply can’t get your breath. The fear- 
fuliy rarified atmosphere, taken in con- 
junction with the exertion of climbing, 
will at that height sometimes kill a stout 
man. In fact, I attribute my being of 
very spare build as the means of get- 
ting through that day. 

And here let me record a strang feel- 
ing: For several hours I had been going 
along under that terrific strain without 
meeting a soul. Although I was in an 
uncivilized part of a semi-civilized coun- 
try, there was nothing to fear, and I 
knew it. Yet, when I stopped every few 
feet to get my breath, with my heart 
beating so hard that it seemed about to 
burst, and my head throbbing like the 
proverbial triphammer, I was—to use 
a plain American expression—scared. 

Not by what I saw, but by what I 
didn’t see—in other words, the solitude. 
This was in the latter part of May, 
equivalent to a corresponding period in 
November north of ‘‘the line.’’ Giant 
snowclad peaks were all around me, but 
not one single sound could be heard, and 
in my agitated condition the very silence 
seemed portentous. It was as if some- 
thing fearful were impending. So when 
I reached the summit just as the excess- 
ively short tropical twilight was turning 
into darkness, and saw the smelter lights 
of Casapalea twinkling several thousand 
feet below me, I was certainly glad to 
see some signs of life. Also, I was just 
about as near ‘‘all in’’ as I ever care to 
be. In fact, I was so utterly exhausted 
that in place of following the winding 
road down, I ‘‘let go all,’’ and digging 
my heels into the ground, literally ran 
down the mountain, reaching Casapalca 
in ample time for supper. 

A good wash and a fairly good meal 
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apoarently put me on my feet again and 
I went into the billiard room, intending 
to watch the games for an hour or so 
before retiring. The rough wooden 
benches, which were minus backs, had 
been moved out from the walls because 
of the latter having been freshly painted 
that day, and after vainly trying to sit 
erect on the seats, I discovered that I 
must be more tired than I thought. 
Hence, I went to bed, and for the first 
time in my life found out the meaning 
of the expression ‘‘too tired to sleep,’’ 
for it was three long hours before I 
closed my eyes. Every bone in me ached 
as if I had rheumatism or the grippe. 
However, next morning, apparently 
little the worse for the trip, I took the 
train for Lima. At Matucana, where 
we breakfasted at 11 o’clock, the finale 
eame. (In South America the first 
meal, which consists of coffee and rolls 
only, is not called ‘‘breakfast,’’ that 
title being given to the second meal of 
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to our 
somewhat 


which corresponds 
but is 


the day, 
**lunch,”’ 
earlier. ) 


eaten 


The elevation of the eating station 
was about 8,000 feet. I had reached the 
place in the space of a couple of hours, 
descending from a point more than half 
again as high. A few minutes after en- 
tering the dining-room, I discovered to 
my consternation, that I could hardly 
hear, and was naturally much alarmed 
until some one told me that as soon as 
I had gotten down the road another few 
thousand feet the unpleasant sensation 
would pass. And the information 
proved true, hearing returning in less 
than an hour after leaving Matucana. 

Since that trip I have had a similar 
experience, when in 1901 I walked over 


the San Juan range in Colorado from 
Ouray to Telluride, attaining an eleva- 
tion of over 13,000 feet. 
Kipling—‘‘that’s another story.”’ 


But, to quote 





FISHING IN OKLAHOMA. 
Result of first day’s catch of a party that outfitted at Wetumka and traveled to that sportsman’s para- 


dise, the Kimichi. 


Compliments Geo. McKnight. 





JIN THE TULLES. 
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How pleasant it is to sit comfortably 
in a gently rocking boat, with the cool 
spray dashing down your neck, and the 
wind cooling your cheek! What joy it 
is to pop merrily away, and see so many 
ducks fall! How sweet the satisfaction 
of trudging homeward, with a _ great 
bouquet of ducks in either hand! You 
who have not experienced these joyous 
sensations know not what you have 
missed. Truly, you do not! 

* * %* * 

It is late in the evening, and tomor- 
The weather is fine 


* * * * 


row is Saturday. 
(that is, for ducking), and you really 
must go out in the morning. So, soon 
after dinner you set your alarm for 3 
o’elock, disrobe and slip into bed, but 
just as your head hits the pillow, you 
remember that the left hammer of your 
gun was ailing the last time you fired 
it. Oh! What fun! You ean fix it be- 
fore you go to sleep. Yes—you do not 
want to go to sleep anyway. It is far 
more enjoyable to tinker with your dear 





old shotgun. 

Now, you must gather tools for the 
operation, and as you stroll around in 
your slippers on the deliciously cool 
floor of the cellar, occasionally stumb- 
ling over cord-wood, or receiving a 
gentle thump on the head from a swing- 
ing odoriferous ham, picking up screw 
drivers, hatchets and countless tools you 
may need, which you have so thought- 
fully spread around where they could 
be seen, you gratefully think of your 





THE PLEASURES OF DUCKING 
A Satire 


EDGAR F. 
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mechanical talent. Oh! How splendid 
it is to be a natural mechanic! How in 
dependent! Yes, you will soon have that 
gun in order. 

Have you ever taken a gun lock apart 
and then put it together again? Oh. 
no! But in your skillful hands it is 
a simple operation, and will require but 
No trouble whatever! 
So you attack the gun lock with a 


a few minutes. 


carefully selected screwdriver, and re 
move the left hammer. Then you take 
out a serew—then you take out another 
one—and then ditto, some more. Great 
joy, and many praises! for now a plate 
is loose. After several futile attempts 
to raise it with a broken table knife, 
you seize a hatchet and delicately pry 
it up, with several gentle taps from a 
As the plate falls back 


you gaze with perfect understanding at 


pipe wrench. 


the ‘‘insides’’ of the gun, and with ad 
ded confidence again attack the mass of 
parts with another screwdriver. 
‘How simple it all is,’” you say to 
vourself, as you poke at a pin with a 
rusty nail, and the mainspring flies out 
with a friendly squeak, and caresses you 
W hat 


a pleasant sensation, and what inspired 


tenderly over your left eyebrow. 


language comes to your lips! 

At last the lock is apart, and as you 
gather up the many screws and bolts 
and ‘‘tumblers’’ and hammers, and a 
few more artistically-shaped pieces of 
metal with poetic names, you joyfully 


look forward to the time when you will 
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put all these things back into the gun. 

Now you can see what was the mat- 
ter. No wonder the hammer would not 
remain cocked! An old broken screw, 
which you had ingeniously inserted at 
some previous time to stiffen the main- 
spring, had slipped and jammed against 
the trigger. Oh! wonderful, mechanical 
genius! Oh! Blessed assurance! for 
now you will fix that screw to stay for- 
ever ! 

So you seize the bit of screw, place 
it under the spring, steer the end of a 
cold chisel in its general direction, and 
proceed to massage your knuckles with 
a tack-hammer. What pleasure it is to 
massage one’s knuckles with a tack- 
hammer. How like the gentle touch 
of the manicurist you visit once a week! 
But this does not go on forever! Oh! 
No! Once in a while you really hit the 
end of the chisel, so that at last, the 
screw is firm, the operation completed, 
and the spring is now as stiff as a shirt 
bosom after a summer dance. Very 
carefully you place piece after piece 
back into the gun, encouraging them to 
fit in no uncertain voice. At last it is 
all together, and as you try the hammer 
you gleefully discover that still it will 
not cock. How happy you are, as you 
again remove the parts. In fact, you 
repeat this several times, for really you 
are glad of the experience. Then again 
it is something like a jig-saw puzzle, and 
what can compare with a jig-saw puzzle 
for pure enjoyment! 

Incidentally, each time you 
the mainspring it bounces forth to greet 
you, and even when you hide behind the 
bookease in an attempt to fool it, it 
seeks you out with a louder squeal than 
ever, and lovingly pats you on the head. 
How tender and true is the affection of 
the mainspring! Dear old mainspring! 


remove 
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Verily, were you to hide behind a six- 
foot fence, it would find its way to you 
through a knot-hole. 

Finally, after removing a shoe-horn 
which you carelessly left in the gun, 
you find it goes together much better. 
and when you try the hammer—it 
works! But you are not glad! No! You 
were hoping it would not cock, so that 
you could once more take it apart, and 
say good night to the mainspring. Ah! 
Dear old mainspring! 

* * . * * * * * 

It is now the soothing hour of 
midnight, and the busy cuckoo on the 
stair chortles forth its longest song. 
‘‘Ah! How quickly you have repaired 
the gun,’’ you say to yourself, and as 
you seek the shelter of your downy cot, 
you think how pleasant it would be to 
do this every night. 

* ~ * * * * * * 

A silvery bell tinkles forth its gentle 
summons in the peaceful morning calm, 
and as you spring forth from your hot, 
uncomfortable bed, you sing a song of 
praise to the useful ‘‘alarm.’’ As you 
walk across the room enjoying the cool, 
morning zephyrs that are wafted 
through the open casement, you feel a 
glow of warmth in the tips of your ears, 
and gaze with admiration at the warm 
azure tints of your toes and fingers. 

Purposely, you sweep a full box of 
shells off the table, and knock over your 
gun, which was leaning against the wall. 
for you want to let the rest of the family 
know you have arisen. Of course you 
do! They would be worried if you stole 
out quietly and did not let them know. 
You pull on your tight, comfortable 
gunning shoes! With joy you swim into 
a cosy sweater, and wiggle easily into 
your canvas hunting coat. What a nice 
hunting coat! How warm it looked 




















when you bought it! How comfortable 
it was when you first tried it on! What 
a satisfaction it will be now to be clothed 
so warmly ! 

Now you fill your pockets full of 
shells, and poke your duck-call in one 
of the countless other pockets, and fill 
still more pockets with lunch, and 
matches, and pipe, and tobacco, and 
countless other little things that are so 
handy when one goes ducking. How 
useful are the pockets of a hunting coat! 
How easy to find, and how simple to 
enter ! 

A dozen wooden decoys you drape 
gracefully around your neck, your gun 
you hold in one hand, your paddle in 
another, while with your other hands 
you gather up rubber blanket, cushion, 
anchor-rope and many other useful and 
indispensable articles. Down the stair- 
way you now go, tip-toeing silently from 
landing to landing, with only the faint 
rustle of the decoys, and an occasional 
slight sound—as you drop your gun or 
paddle—to disturb the house cat as he 
sleepily yawns at your passing. 

Finally, after a pleasant little game 
of blind-man’s buff with the chairs and 
settees, thoughtfully arranged in the 
hallway, you reach the door, and step 
out into the giorious, cool morning. 
How beautiful it all is! The stars are just 
beginning to fade, but high overhead, 
Orion, with constant brillianey, sends a 
fellow sportsman’s greeting to you. 
‘What splendor there is in the heavy- 
ens?’’ you murmur eestatically, as you 
sprawl gracefully over a _ flower-pot, 
ramming your gun barrels full of earth, 
while a decoy springs up at you from be- 
hind and bites you behind the -ear. 
Cowardly decoy, to bite one behind the 
ear! 

In happy mood, you arise and amble 
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onward rejoicing in the exercise you 
are having, and at last, but all too soon, 
reach the water’s edge. Not a ripple 


mars the surface of the damp sound, 
and only a thin crust of ice was formed 
in the night around the shores of the 
eove. After a brief survey of the love- 
ly seene, you run up the beach, shoulder 
your light canoc, and place it without 
a mishap at the water’s edge, for you 
would hardly call a fall on the soft, fro- 
zen beach a mishap! No! Certainly 
not! 

You are off! But of course you 
stopped a moment to play with the ice 
erust along the shore with your paddle 
before reaching the clear water of the 
cove. Out over the still water you hurl 
your canoe along, with mighty strokes, 
watching the bubbles pass in rapid 
swirls, while plumes of spray spring, 
whale-like, from the bow. The exhilara- 
tion of it all is inspiring. The eanoe, 
that dances like a feather; the paddle 
that never bends; the comfortable seat 
and back; all contribute to the perfect 
enjoyment of the morning. ‘‘How 
beautiful is the morning,’’ you think, 
holding your paddle still for a time, 
while little drops of icy water run down 
the handle, and trickle into your gloves, 
soothing your heated fingers. 

At last you reach the reef—left bare 
by the tide—a long black line in the 
darkness. As you approach you hear 
the whir of countless wings, that tell a 
tale of departing ducks. Your thoughts 
go with them. Dear creatures! Yet how 
you wish they would stay awhile! How 
unsociable they are! Nevertheless, you 
wili not forget them, even should they 
slight you. MHastily now you set out 
your decoys, dipping your hands now 
and anon in the limpid water, cheer- 
fully tying on loose anchor-weights and 












righting upset ‘‘birds.’’ This done you 
thoughtfully thrust the bow of the canoe 
ketween two barnacle-covered rocks, and 
after attempting a one-leg balancing 
feat that would shame a tight-rope 
walker, step out on the reef. You drag 
the canoe behind a huge rock, seat your- 
self comfortably behind it upon a soft, 
damp, seaweed-covered settee and wait 
for the ducks to come back. 

You wait. Then you wait some more! 
My, what a noise they made as you ap- 
proached. What sport you will have 
when they return! What a bag you 
will carry home! 

Now, a rosy light suffuses the eastern 
horizon, while from the west, homeward, 
a pleasant wind blows up fresher and 
fresher, and the little waves commence 
to lap the jagged rocks of the reef. The 
orange rays of the coming sun send the 
deeper reds climbing in the sky, while 
the eooling breeze blows fresher and 
fresher upor your back. Oh! lovely 
breeze. 

Now the red orb of the sun ealls forth 
your enthusiasm as it sparkles over the 
horizon. while ali unnoticed, little white- 
‘aps commence to spring up behind you. 
Ah! pretty little whiteecaps! How pleas- 
ant to dash over them in the eanoe, 
bounching from crest to erest. Thus 
might you anticipate your trip home. 
What enjoyment! 

The ducks have been flying now for 
some time. How close they come to you! 
How well the bobbing, life-like decoys 
and the wheezy duck-eall attracts them. 
Frequently you fire, but no duck falls. 
No; they know better than to fall, and 
then you are too tender hearted to hit 
them, anyway. How you do love to hear 
the boom of your dainty 10-gauge and 
feel its gentle pat against your shoulder. 
And when your glove catches in both 
triggers—my, what a splendid noise! 
What a little puff of smoke, and you get 
two gentle pats, all at once, both at the 
same time, side by side! How nice! 

At last a big flock does come and set- 
tles right among your decoys, just like 
wild ducks generally do. Calmly you 
reach for a couple of shells to place in 
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your gun (you forgot to load as you lit 
your pipe). No more in that pocket! 
You try another one further back. No 
more there! Leisurely you meander 
through all your pockets, while the 
ducks sit calmly watching you, ocea- 
sionally chewing the paint off of a de- 
coy and wondering why you do not 
greet them. Then you begin to pray, 
and next you decide to join the Audobon 
Society. Never again will you shoot a 
duck (you never did!), and you won- 
der at your previous cruelties. So you 
rise, and after sending a farewell mes- 
sage of peace to the ducks in the shape 
of a young cobble, you shove your canoe 
into the water and gather in your de- 
eoys. This is the pleasantest part of 
your trip, for you have purposely left 
your ruber gloves at home. Not that 
you need them! Oh, no! You only want 
them for sty!e. 

And so you joyfully pack your be- 
longings in the canoe, all those essentials 
so necessary for a pleasant duck hunt, 
and turning the head of your canoe 
around, paddle homewards. What a 
pleasant trip home! The sun has de- 
parted and a beautiful bank of fleecy, 
black clouds seurries overhead. The 
white-caps smack the sides of the canoe, 
oceasionally leaping into your lap in a 
most friendly fashion, quite like the cat 
at home. The wind whistles by, and you 
rejoice in the shrill harmony of its mu- 
sie, while wreaths of foam, not unlike 
the laurels of ancient Rome, are east 
upon your brow. 

Thus you glide swiftly homewards, 
into the wind and foam. Ducks you 
have not, but vour conscience is clear. 
No pangs of remorse tear your tranquil 
mind. No tearful regrets for murdered 
ducks come surging to your eyes. You 
are yet a kind, humane man, but you 
have thoroughly enjoyed ‘‘the pleasures 
of ducking.’’ 

# * * * * * * * 

Come, brother sportsmen all. Tune 
up the harp and join me in my glad re- 
frain, for the pleasures of ducking sur- 
mount all others 
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A GEM IN THE SIERRA NEVADAS 





GEORGE H. STIPP 


In the heart of the high Sierras, 
six or eight thousand feet above the 
sea; a sheen of silver before you 
scarcely rippled by the breeze; the 
bluest of vlue skies above; surrounded 
by rock piles and lofty peaks flecked 
here and there with bright white 
snow. patches ; tall pines, firs and cedars 
shooting their simple, thin spires high 
into the air; delicate flowers blossoming 
in the meadows and glens; streams of 
pure melted snow rushing, bounding 
trickling and here and there stumbling, 
tumbling down a rocky gorge, leaping 





PRIME CATCH AT McKINNEY’S, LAKE TA- 
HOE, CAL. 





in foaming waterfall or limping along 
placidly through some gentle meadow; 
such pools for fish; such crags, caverns 
and caves for game; lakes by the thou- 
sands if you will but seek them, filled 
with gamey fish—this is the paradise of 
the lover of out-of-doors wherein he ean 
revel in pure air, brilliant sunshine, re- 
freshing waters, scenic splendors, invig- 
orating climate and sublime sport. 

Just a word about one little spot in 
this mighty range of the Sierra Nevada. 
It is a new section opened to the easy 
access of the hunter, angler and outer. 
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A CORNER OF LONG LAKE SURROUNDED BY 
MASSIVE GRANITE WALLS 917 
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IN CAMP ON GOLD LAKE. 





To reach it you drop off the Western 
Pacifie train at a little station called 
Blaisdel on the banks of the Feather 
River. Across the river lies the little 
hamlet of Mohawk, a mile or a mile and 
a half distant from the station. Fish in 
the nearby stream if you will and then 
get your ‘‘pack’’ ready for an early 
morning trail up the Grey Eagle; or, 
better, take the rough mountain road 
that has recently been built, climb two 
or three thousand feet and eight or ten 
miles to Gold Lake, a beautiful sheet of 
water about a mile in its longest dimen- 
sion and surrounded by rugged moun- 
tains. Here you may make your head 
camp if you will, and tiring of fishing 
in its waters, you can branch off to a 
half dozen other lakes wherein there is 
good fishing. 








A short tramp by trail brings you to 

a group of lakes known as the ‘‘Bear 

Lakes’’ on whose mirror surfaces are 

reflected the surrounding snow-clad 

peaks. Another short-climb toward the 

sky discloses from its mountainous sides 

beautiful Long Lake with Mount Elwell 

A MORNING CATCH IN SALMON LAKE BY (8,000 feet elevation) at the other ex- 























tremity. This great granite-bound basin 
is filled with indigo water about half a 
mile in diameter, stocked with an abun- 
dance of trout of the silver, rainbow and 
salmon varieties. 

At the time of the writer’s visit two 
year’s ago, these lakes had no boats 
upon their surface from which to troll, 
so fishing is chiefly done by casting 
from the shore. The country is truly 


wild and is one in which one must travel 
light and be content with short rations 
and the simplest camp life outside of 
fish in the summer and game in the fall. 

Another journey may be made to Sal- 
mon Lake near the 


Sierra Buttes— 
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rough pointed crags which spout into 
the air from the very backbone of the 
Other lakes may be found in 
the vicinity, all with good fishing. The 
country, thank Heaven, is too rough for 
the ball-room tourist, and about the only 
company one meets is mining prospec- 
tors, hunters and anglers. The resort 
fiends may get in there some day and 
then we fellows who love the wild for its 
own sake will have to hunt other re- 
treats in the fastness of this grand old 
range of mountains. Of some of these 
possibilities I may have the pleasure of 
telling the readers of Outdoor Life later. 


big range. 








sweet 








Little Houses 


Great apartments, fine and stately, line the boulevards of town, 
Sprucely modern, built but lately, perfect from the turret down; 
They’re of marble, pure and snowy ; they are things of boastful pride, 
Tike a jewel casket, showy, for the gems that are inside. 

Ah, but greater pride arouses where, in some still, modest street, 
Rows and rows of little houses make the name of home more sweet. 


Mansions? Yes, we’ve those a-plenty, with an auto at each door; 
With their servants, eight or twenty, with great rooms—at least a score. 
Ah, but these are chill so often for their women and their men; 

But the heart must warm and soften if we just look back again 

To the rows of little houses, tiny houses, trig and neat. 
Standing back from roar and bustle on some little quiet street. 


Rows and rows of little houses, and therein a city’s pride; 
On the porch a baby drowses, and there’s joy of love inside. 

Rows and rows of little houses, just as simple as the nest 

That the springtime birds have builded for their loving and their rest. 
Mansions? Aye, they’re very splendid, but there’s something mighty 


In the rows of little houses on some little quiet street. 


MIRIAM TEICHNER. 

















































Photographed by Joe Drolet 
IN THE PHEASANT FIELDS OP WASHINGTON. LIMIT, FIVE COCK CHINESE PHEASANTS. 
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Game farming is a comparatively new 
occupation in the United States. It 
should be remembered, however, that un- 
til a short time ago scientifie forestry 
was practically unknown. Both are 
destined to play a large part in our eco- 
nomie life, and the former is especially 
important in its bearing on the cost of 
living. 

The energies of those of our citizens 
who take an interest in wild things have 
been mostly expended in exterminating 
them. In this they have been so suc- 
cessful that during the last twenty 
years many states have found them- 
selves practically barren of the wild life 
that onee furnished food and a means of 
healthful recreation to their inhabitants. 
Obviously something had to be done to 
remedy this state of affairs. Sports- 
men were paying out good money every 
year for hunting licenses and it’ seemed 
incumbent on the game commissioners 
to furnish them with something to hunt. 
Otherwise the office of game commis- 
sioner would have become a superfluous 
one. 

Accordingly they took a leaf out of 
Europe’s book of experience and started 
in to raise game. As pheasants had 
been successfully propagated in the Old 
Country for centuries, and had already 
gained a foothold in Washington and 
Oregon, they not unnaturally turned to 
these birds to lead them out of their 
difficulties. They wanted results. and 
they had to have them quickly. 
was no time for experimenting with our 


There 





REARING GAME BIRDS FOR 
PROPAGATION 


G. L. SIMPSON 








THE RUFFED GROUSE 


America’s wildest game bird; hand-reared on the 
American Game Protective and Provagation 
Association’s farm 
native birds which might, or might not, 

thrive in confinement. 

The different state farms have had 
good success with pheasants. In some 
parts of the country there is now very 
fair pheasant shooting, but people be- 
gan to ask why so much money was be- 
ing expended on foreign birds when we 
have in our native quail, ruffed grouse, 
and wild turkeys some of the best game 
birds in the world. 

In response to this query, scattered 
attempts were made at rearing indig- 
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enous species but from the outset they 
have been beset by serious difficulties. 
That as yet little understood malady, 
the quail disease, has killed hundreds of 
birds hatched in captivity. Ruffed 
grouse and turkeys have also proved 
delicate when removed from their 
natural environment. However, a few 
people have been notably successful in 
raising these birds. They have realized 
that the problem is one which must be 
approached in the scientific spirit and 
studied carefully. They remembered 
that the game keepers of Europe belong 
to a race of game keepers and that the 
secrets of success in rearing European 
game birds have been handed down 
from father to son for hundreds of 
years. They were not dismayed, then, 
because they failed at the beginning, 
and each year sees more people attack- 
ing the problem a solution of which will 
make it possible to restock the suitable 
land which can be found in every state 
of the Union today, with the birds 
which were once so plentiful. 

The most rece#t experiments in this 
line conducted on a large scale, are those 
which are being carried on by the Amer- 
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ican Game Protective and Propagation 
Association at its game farm in Massa- 
chusetts. (The New York address of 
this association is No. 111 Broadway.) 
The Association has acquired about 
6,000 acres near the town of South Car- 
ver some forty miles from Boston. The 
land is ideal for the purpose in hand 
It lies six miles from a railroad. Por- 
tions of it are heavily wooded, mostly 
with pine, while there are vast gently 
rolling stretches from which the big tim- 
ber was burnt off years ago and which 
are now covered with scrub oak. There 
are thirty ponds within the boundaries 
of the preserve. Some of these have 
soft bottoms and are filled with a rank 
growth of water weeds, making them 
ideal for ducks. In others the bottoms 
are composed of hard sand and supply 
the kind of feeding grounds in which 
geese delight. These ponds are in the 
line of flight of both ducks and geese 
and in the spring and fall they e-e cov- 
ered with wild varieties. In the woods 
and fields there are many grouse and 
quail, and wild deer are plentiful all 
over the preserve. 

The Association’s work commenced 








ROW OF PHEASANT PENS ON THE FARM AT SOUTH CARVER, MASS. ONE COCK AND THREE 
OR FOUR HENS ARE KEPT IN BACH PEN. 
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last spring and it was a big undertak- 
ing, because, like the managers of vari- 
ous state farms, those in charge wished 
to produce results quickly. Quantities 
of pheasants, wood, mallard and pintail 
ducks, Canada and snow geese, and wild 
turkeys were purchased. From these, 
and some eggs that were bought, hun- 
dreds of birds have been raised; but the 
most interesting feature of the work, 
and that which will prove the most im- 
portant if it continues to turn out as 
successfully as it has up to the present 
time, is the rearing of our native quail 
and grouse. 

The authorities of Massachusetts gave 
the game keepers permission to take the 
eggs of wild birds and as these abound 
on the farm there was little difficulty 
in getting a good supply. At the pres- 
ent time bantam hens may be seen 
proudly mothering their strange foster 
children—from quail that look as much 





WILD MALLARDS RAISED ON THE AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE AND 
PROPAGATION ASSOCIATION’S FARM. 





lke bumble bees as birds, to grouse that 
are now nearly full grown. Every ef- 
fort has been made in the handling of 
these tiny birds to make their surround- 
ings as nearly as possible like what they 
would have encountered in a wild state. 
After they are a day or two old the 
young chicks are allowed to run in the 
grass around the coop where their 
mother is confined, in search of insects. 
They are fed on ant’s eggs, fine grain, 
and chopped egg. 

For the older birds which are already 
strong of wing a large enclosure has 
been made of fish net. This resembles 
a circus tent in shape and takes in a 
rather heavy growth of pine saplings. 
It is always a source of surprise to the 
stranger to visit this. On entering 
there is nothing to be seen but thick 
brush. To all appearances there is not 
a single bird in the enclosure, but when 


the superintendent calls, there is a rus- 
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tle here and there and the young part- 
walking in from all sides, 
a little black hen searcely 
larger than themselves. 


ridges come 
followed by 


The Association hopes to arouse wide- 
spread interest in raising 
both native and foreign. 


game birds, 
Anyone can 
take it up on a small seale and it is 
Birds 
will be distributed free from the Asso- 


ciation’s farm to applicants who will 


likely to prove very profitable. 


make proper provision for their protec- 
tion by placing them 


is good 


on land where 


there cover and by agreeing 


that there shall be no shooting on this 


tract. The plan is to secure sanctuaries 
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sold in Europe at a very low figure, 
some people in this country have been 
lead, through ignorance of the facts be- 
hind the conditions, to advocate the 
sale of all game in this country, errone- 
ously thinking that a withdrawal of the 
protective laws would make game cheap. 
Of course, as is well known, in Europe 
shesting is only for the rich, but so 
much game is raised on the large es- 
tates by corps of game keepers, and so 
much is shot by the few who have the 
privilege, that there is a large surplus 
to be disposed of. The people are 
placated for being deprived of the 
shooting privilege by being allowed to 
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WILD MALLARD DUCKS AND 


of this kind all over the country which 
shall fountain-heads from 
which the over-flow will stock the sur- 


serve as 


rounding territory. If the birds are un- 
molested they will increase so rapidly 
on a sanctuary that they will be forced 
to spread out and there will be good 
shooting in the neighborhood. There 
will be no danger of their extinction, 
if the 


the 


however, killing 


are 


rule against 
them on 


forced. 


protected areas en- 

The value of game as a food supply 
is leading more and more people to take 
up its propagation. 


Propagated game 
is the only kind which should be used 
Because game is 


for market purposes. 


DUCKLINGS AT THE AMERICAN GAME P. & P. ASS'N’S. 


FARM. 


buy game at a surprisingly low figure. 


Any such institutions as European 
game preserves would, if they became 
the rule, be intolerable to American 


ideas, yet such conditions are inevitable 
if our wild game is allowed to be slaugh- 
tered for the market. Game might be 
slightly cheaper at first if this were per- 
mitted, but it would soon be extermin- 
ated everywhere by the market hunters, 
as it has been already in some places. 
The game farm offers a solution to two 
vexing problems, that of free shooting 
for all, and that of supplying the mar- 
kets, for both the wild covers and the 
meat shops may be stocked from this 
source, 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT BY 
MOTORCYCLE 


M. E. 


‘“Whvy not take our vaeation on the 
motoreyele?’’ I asked my wife one 
evening, when that perennial question 
of choosing a vacation trip came up for 
discussion 

**It would be lots of fun, but I don’t 
like to ride a tandem attaehment,’’ she 
replied. 

That ended the discussion for the 
present, but it set me to thinking. I am 
motoreyele crazy, I do not mind admit- 
ting, and there was nothing in the 
world I wanted more than to spend a 
month in the saddle, but I wanted my 
wife to come along, and as she wouldn’t 


ride straddle on a tandem, a motor- 


GALE 





eycle vaeation seemed out of the ques 
tion. 

At least, so I thought for a_ time 
Later concrete ideas began to form in 
my mind, and before many weeks 
elapsed a ‘‘motoreyele sociable’’ was the 
result, a contrivance which best ean be 
explained by the photographs. Suf- 
fice it to say there never had been a 
contraption like it, and has not been 
since. 

However, that is getting away from 
the story. After a few short rides 
around home, my wife became as en- 
thusiastie as I, and before long she was 


just as keen to spend a vacation beside 
99r 
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‘sociable’ as I was anxious 
to have her go along. 


me on the 


In the excitement of building the 
contrivance and the joys of trying it 
out, a vacation venue had not been 
thought of. It was :ny wife who final- 
ly decided, when she suggested that we 
just keep on riding until we felt enough 
time had been spent away from busi- 
ness and then take the train for home. 
And that is how we started. 
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trivance, hinting that it might be all 
right on smooth roads, ‘‘but just wait 
until the going is not so good.’’ Within 
30 miles of Cleveland the unexpected 
happened—rain. To avoid the mud we 
bumped across railroad ties, followed 
side paths and slid across fields, but 
we got to Cleveland by the time the 
first of them arrived, and straightway 
became the center of attraction. 

How we got through from Cleveland 








MISSISSIPPI 


We started from Buffalo, N. Y., on 
July 15th, with that ‘‘Go West, young 
people’’ spirit in our hearts and before 
came across a 
headed for 
As there were a number of 


reaching Erie, Pa., we 


national motoreyele tour 
Columbus. 
ladies in the tour, some of them on tan- 
dems and others in side ears attached 
to the motoreycles, we made up our 
minds to accompany the tour, and jog- 
ged along with them to Cleveland. 

At first, many of the solo motor- 


cyclists smiled at our home-made con 





RIVER BRIDGE, CLINTON, IOWA 


to Columbus I do not know. Our ma- 
chine, loaded with baggage and spare 
parts, totalled 759 pounds, without the 
dead weight of ourselves, but notwith- 
standing the excessive weight, we kept 
abreast of single riders and rolled into 
Columbus, Ohio, at noon of the third 
day out. 

Two days were pleasantly utilized in 
the Buckeye state’s capital before we 
made up our minds to head West, and 
the night saw us in Richmond, Ind. We 
were lucky to get from Indianapolis to 
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Lafayette, Ind., in one day, as it rained 
practically all day and the best we 
could do was to make flying jumps 
through the atmosphere between show- 
ers. Chicago was reached the next 
night, and as it rained incessantly for 
two days we had plenty of time to visit 
the points of interest in and around the 
Windy City. 

After two days of riding inactivity 
the wanderlust siezed us and against 
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who called himself ‘‘Dare-devil’’ Dele- 
van and informed us he was riding a 
bicyele from coast to coast. One hun- 
dred and eighty-four miles were ac- 
complished that day. 

After passing through Tama, the ‘fol- 
lowing morning, we passed an Indian 
reservation, where the redskins were 
living in primitive straw huts. The 
‘*roads’’ somehow brought to mind that 
nursery rhyme 
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NEAR COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 


the advice of well-meaning counselors 
we decided to strike farther West. 
Leaving Chicago at 10 a. m. we had 
fairly good going to Sterling, which 
was reached at seven o’clock—145 
miles for the day. From Sterling to 
Clinton, Iowa was rough going, but 
conditions improved to Cedar Rapids. 
An hour was spent here and we finally 
landed in a town called Buffalo—but, 
oh, so different from the real Bison 
City. On the road we met another 
wayfarer, blessed with only one leg, 





“There was a little girl, and she had a little 


curl 

That hung down in the middle of her fore- 
head; 

And when she was good, she was very, very 


tut “when she was bad, she was horrid.” 

The roads were just that! 

At 1,205 miles from the start of our 
trip I stopped the machine to adjust 
the magneto and clean the carburetor, 
the very first trouble we had experi- 
enced, excepting a couple of punctures. 
Night found us in Halibur, 154 miles 
for the day. In spite of bad roads and 
plenty or rain we made 103 miles the 














SOME MUD NEAR BONNER SPRINGS, KAS. 


next day and serenely rolled into Coun- After leaving Kansas City we had 


cil Bluffs. Hiawatha, 122 miles, was our first experience with Kansas’ bad 
reached the next day and then into roads. Near Lawrence we encountered 
Kansas City, where we spent a day roads so bad in places that the farmers 
sight-seeing. have to lay straw in order to navigate 
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at all. 
nevertheless we were 


Rugged travelers as we were, 
‘fall in’? when we 
reached Lawrence, and we still count 
the 54 miles accomplished that day as 
mighty fast traveling. 

As it rained steadily during the night 
I was almost tempted to give up and go 
back home, but my wife was made of 
sterner stuff and as a result we slid 
through 54 miles of mud, and _ passed 
through Topeka and into Rossville for 
the night. Prairie roads afford fine 
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For the next few days such terrible 
road conditions existed that several 
times we were ‘on the point of giving 
up and shipping home, but Mrs. Gale 
again settled it by murmering ‘‘Pike’s 
Peak or Bust!”’ 

Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, and 
Denver afforded sufficient diversion to 
keep us there several days, but we final- 
ly bade good bye to friends and puffed 
into Fort Collins by nightfall. 

The extreme bad roads from Kansas 

















EASTONVILLE, COLO 


going for the single track two-wheeler 
and we rolled 193 miles the following 
day. 

After dropping into a bad chuck hole 
and breaking nine spokes from the 
front wheel, we got into Lyman after 
dark the following day and a cheerful 
hotel clerk informed us that the best 
natural roads in the United~ States 
were to be found in that vieinity. He 
finally confessed that he had never 
been outside the county. 





City to Denver had its effect on Mrs 
Gale and when we finally reached Lar 
amie, Wvyo., we decided to crate the 
motoreyele and train back to Buffalo 
We were on the road 25 days and in 
135 hours of actual riding time covered 
2,695 miles, which is pretty good going 
when it is taken into consideration that 
it rained twelve of the twenty-five days. 
The longest day’s run was 215 miles, 
between Hays, Kansas and Stratton, 
Colorado. 














EASTERN COLORADO. 


It might be imagined that we were 
both well nigh exhausted by the trip, 
but Mrs. Gale gained eleven pounds. 
Ten of them I lost. We had no me- 
chanical trouble whatever and the only 
tire trouble was one puncture. Gasolene 
was easy to procure, thanks to the 
amount of trans-continental motoring 


now being done, but the right kind of 
motoreycle oil was hard to obtain, and 
several times we had to make the best 
of it with low grade harvester ma- 
chinery oil. 

Cured? I should say not. Just now 
we are figuring on another long trip— 
probably far North, into Canada. 








Photograph by N. W. Frost 
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A WILD WYOMING ANTELOPE. 
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CAMPHIRE. 
TALKS 


By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 























No. 17—My Pipe—Conclusion 


Because the readers of Outdoor Life are 
much inclined to be scientific sharks—see 
“Arms and Ammunition” department! —and 
want to know the reasons for things, I wili 
here re-publish a short article with dia- 
grams of pipes that appeared under my 
name in the Technical World Magazine 
some years ago. It attracted wide attention 
at the time for so simple an article, and 
was much copied and stolen by my fellow 
workers in the daily press, usually without 
credit, of’ course. The article was as fol 
lows: 


Pipes are smoked by millions, always have 
been, and always will be; yet not one 
smoker in a thousand, or perhaps in ten 
thousand, knows the elements of a good 
pipe. Sage attention is paid to the pipe 
material—be it wood, clay or corncob—all 
of which has little, if anything to do with 
the qualities of a pipe; and practically noth- 
ing whatever is thought of shape and pro- 
portion, the two things that make a pipe 
good or bad. A two-cent postage stamp, 
spent with intelligence, will buy as good a 
pipe as there is in the world; everything 









































FIG. 1—A GOOD PIPE. NOTE CENTRAL LOCA- 
TION OF DRAUGHT, CAUSING TOBACCO 


TO BURN UNIFORMLY AND 
COMPLETELY. 





added to that price is for ornament, vanity, 
and, especially, for ignorance. The corncob 
holds a high place among pipe-smokers, and 
deserves this place—usually—for the best of 
scientific reasons. 





The history of the pipe is as old as man, 
and has been written many times in all 
writable tongues. The earliest man owned 
but three things—his stone axe, his stone 
knife, and his stone pipe. He had these be 
fore he had a wife. The common idea is 
that the pipe followed tobacco into use, and 
that both came from America. Such is not 
the case, however, for pipes were smoked in 
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FIG. 2—A WORTHLESS PIPE LOCATION OF 
DRAUGHT CAUSES UNEVEN BURNING AND 
ACCUMULATION OF DISTILLED MATTER. 


Asia, Africa and Europe, as well as in 
Amefica, before man could spin. This much 
for pipe history; our present attention is on 
the difference between a good and a poor 
pipe in all ages, and what makes the differ- 
ence. 

I have known an engineer to talk by the 
hour over the draught of his fireboxes, and 
never once in half a lifetime think of the 
draught in his pipe that he smoked hourly 
Yet the question of a good or poor pipe is 
bound up in that single word—‘“draught.” 

A pipe made on right principles is shown 
in section in Fig.1. The bowl is as nar 
row and deep as is convenient; the hole in 
the stem meets the bowl at the very bottom 
and in the center, thus insuring a perfect 
and even draught, hence a complete and 
even burning of the tobacco. The “cake” 
prevents the fire from burning the bowl, and 
thus prevents making its bore larger or un 
even, which would in proportion spoil th: 
draught. The sides of the bowl are thick, 
to keep in the heat, thus making the burn- 
ing at the same temperature at the edges 
of the tobacco as in the center, and when the 
pipe is not puffed, preventing undue cooling. 
Needless to say, tobacco should be con- 
sumed at an even temperature; to vary it 
from high to low for any cause ruins the fla- 
vor of the best kinds of the weed. It is com- 
monly known that a “cake” adds to the good 
smoking qualities of a pipe. This is due to 
two causes: the cake, being mineral, stays 
hot when the pipe is not puffed; and also, 
being of different material from the bowl, 
prevents the loss of heat. : 

By a “cool” pipe, one means a “dry” pipe; 
and this all depends on the stem, not on 
the bowl. A “cool” pipe or a “hot” pipe has 
little to do with the actual heat of the Gmoke 
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coming from the stem into the mouth, but 
almost everything to do with the chemical 
qualities of the smoke. Any tobacco smoked 
at different temperatures produces different 
chemical results, and the tastes of these are 
falsely laid to the material of the pipe in- 
stead of to its construction. 

A poor pipe—no matter if it cost $50 and 
was given to you by your best beloved—is 



































FIG. 3—CORNCOB PIPE WITH STEM OUT OF 
CENTER DRAUGHT; 1, UNEVENLY BURNED 
TOBACCO; 2, SMOLDERING; 3, DISTILLED. 


shown in Fig. 2. The draught is everywher 
uneven; and over half of the pipe, except on 
the very surface, there is no burning of the 
tobacco at all. This is not only waste. but 

which is worse—spoils all the tobacco in 
the bowl. Not only is the tobacco burned 
badly, but a zone along the line of con- 
sumption is merely charred and smolders; 
besides this, the unburned but highly heat- 
ed tobacco out of the line of draught is more 
or less distilled, the flavors from which 
mingle with those from the charred portion 
and the unevenly burned tobacco—the total 
mixture being something to weep and cough 
over. The same thing is noticed in the corn- 
cob pipe—Fig. 3—when the reed stem is run 
into the bowl only to its inner edge. Now 
push the reed a little farther in, and you 
have a good pipe, as in Fig. 4. Besides 
forming the “cake”? common to all pipes, the 
corncob is light in weight, hence is easily 
held between the teeth; moreover, being of 
a cellular structure and full of dead air, the 
corncob retains the heat in the bowl, causing 
an even burning, whereas many other pipe 
substances, like clay, iron or a dense, heavy 






































FIG. 4—CORNCOB PIPE WITH STEM PROP- 
ERLY PLACED 


wood, without the cake, change temperature 
rapidly up and down the scale, almost with 
every puff. 

All fancy types of pipes are apt to be no 
gz00d whatever. The plain bowl and stem, 
as in Fig.1, are the best. 


All contrivances 


to “catch” or to “absorb” the “nicotine” only 
drive a man to cigars or out of the house. 
The reason of this is that the liquid wastes 
from a pipe are mostly tar, and, if held 
in the pipe in out-of-the-way “health” cor- 
ners, decay and become a horror to the 
smoker. In a plain pipe, all this waste mat- 
ter must be—and easily is—cleaned out, 
either after or before each smoke, or there 
can be no smoke entitled to the name. 
Hence, a plain pipe such as men have 
dreamed over and drawn comfort from for 
centuries, is always clean, dry and “sweet.” 

Summing up: No matter how costly or 
how fancy to the eye a pipe is, have noth- 
ing to do with it unless the bowl. is as 
deep and narrow as you can fill with con- 
venience; unless the sides of the bowl are 
thick, to insure an even heat; and unless the 
stem-hole meets the bowl cavity exactly in 
the middle and at the very bottom. Anything 
else is vanity and vexation of spirit. 


As to pipes, let me say right here that a 
curved or a straight stem is purely a matter 
of individual taste; it does not effect the 
smecke in the least. But one thing is im- 
portant; the bore of the stem should be the 
same throughout its length. The reason for 
this is that a chamber of any kind acts 
more or less as a cooling chamber and 
trap for various liquids both from the mouth 
and from the distillation of the tobacco, 
which soon decays and ruins the taste and 
odor of any pipe no matter how near per- 
fect it may be otherwise. The bowl of the 
pipe I explained in the early part of this 
article, so will not touch on it here except 
perhaps incidentally 

As for a mouth-piece I prefer horn, first; 
next, hard rubber—never the soft, cheap 
rubber stem—next, amber last of all. Of 
course the reed stem of the common corn- 
cob is all right in every way except outside 
shape, which is hard for the teeth to hold, 
and it is also faulty in that it splits easily 
and often gives off splinters that get into 
the lips. Horn can be shaped to the teeth, 
and in not being rigidly hard, gives a trifle 
to the bit. It is tasteless and will outwear 
any stem except perhaps a hard rubber one. 
The hard rubber is equal to the horn in all 
things except that it is a trifle too hard and 
takes a long time to wear to fit the teeth. 
Each man’s pipe, I suppose every one has 
noticed, in time gets a shape at the mouth- 
piece as distinctive as the subtle shape of 
one’s old hat. Soft rubber stems are hol- 
low inside and contain cavities which col- 
lect refuse matter as explained above. 
Amber is as hard and brittle to the teeth 
as glass, and about as easily broken. If one 
drops his horn or rubber-mouthed pipe noth- 
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ing serious results; but with amber it us- 
ually means a ruined pipe and one or more 
dollars gone whence they never will return. 

Concerning a mouth-piece for a cigar, the 
whole secret lies in thoroughly wetting the 
butt of the cigar before putting it in the 


holder. If the cigar is used in the holder 
dry, the smoke comes into the mounth hun- 
gry for moisture and spoils the smoke, be- 
sides drying and being very hard on the 
throat. But if the cigar be smoked, say an 
inch before the holder is used, then the 
smoke from the holder, to my taste, at least, 
is better than from the unprotected cigar 
butt. When one smokes a cigar he really 
chews tobacco to some extent at the same 
time. With a holder this latter result is 
avoided, and the smeke is therefore much 
easier on the health. Personally 1 use the 
sofe rubber cigar holder, to be had at any 
cigar store for a nickel or a dime. I prefer 
it to all others. It is clean, easily cleaned 
out, and soft so that it can be chewed with 
out any evil effects. 


The same tobacco in a pipe, a cigar and a 
cigarette will never taste alike. The reason 
is that each way of smoking produced dif- 
ferent degrees of heat and moisture, hence 
a far different chemical result in the smoke. 


The low heat of a cigarette gives off a 

smoke that is very hard on the nerves and 
general health in the long run, while the 
same tobacco in a pipe might be compara- 
tively harmless for’ the amount 
smoked. If a man should smoke the same 
amount of the same tobacco in the form of 
cigarettes that he does in a pipe or cigars 
he would not live long. The paper, drugs, 
and all that in cigarettes is all talk. The 
paper of the average cigarette is the least 
harmful thing about it. The whole matter 
is a simple matter of chemistry, resulting 
from heat, distillation and moisture in vart- 
ous proportions. 
‘As for pipe racks, always have one in 
which the pipe rests bowl down. This is 
quite important, as the usual pipe rack lets 
the pipe hang stem down and the liquids 
in the bowl and stem drip down to the end 
of the mouth-piece, where the liquid parts 
evaporate and leave a bitter skum at the 
very end of the mouth-piece to sour the 
mouth at the first whiff. 


same 
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Smoking contains a lot of science. Thus, 


mathematically expressed, we have: 
TOBACCO 


Three-fours of a cross and a circle complete, 
Two semi-circles on a perpendicular meet 
One little triangle on two little feet, 

Two semi-circles, and a circle complete 


When the long day’s work is done, or 
when sorrow piles on one like a mountain, 
who that smokes does not appreciate the fol 
lowing simple lines? 


COLD MAN TOBACCO 


Quiet in the evening for the people of the 
poor, 
And Old Man Tobacco comes a-tapping at my 
door: 
Old Man Tobacco, 
With a smile that seems to say 
“Fill up your pipe, my hearty, 
And we'll smoke care away!” 


Weary of the trouble and the aching and the 
ain, 
And Old Man Tobacco comes a-tapping thers 
again: 
Old Man Tobacco 
Like a comfort in the night 
With his “Fill up, my hearty, 
And I'll let you have a light!’ 


Sober stars above us and the silver moon a 
shine, 
And Old Man Tobacco at this cabin door of 
mine: 
Old Man Tobacco, 
With the comfort of his smile, 
And his “Fill up, my hearty, 
And you needn't mind the style!” 


Care goes, and sorrow, and a sweetness 
comes to me, 
And Old Man Tobacco is the cause of all the 
glee: 
Old Man Tobacco, 
With his funny, curling smoke, 
And his “Fill up, my hearty, 
And you'll think life all a joke!” 


I swore off smoking once, and I will never 


do it again. For nine days I was without a 


friend. For who has phrased it better than 
Kipling? 
“Thought in the early morning, solace in 


time of woes, 

Peace in the hush of the twilight, balm 

ere my eyelids close.” 

As for tobacco being harmfu!—of course 
it is. Didn’t tobacco kill my grandfather 
at the age of seventy-something? As for it 
being morally wrong, it is noticable that 
“Thou shalt not smoke,” is not one of the 
Ten Commandments. And _ incidentally, 
man invented the pipe about the same time 
he did the ax. The calm and contemplative 
pipe is not only one of man’s oldest but one 
of his best friends. 
an enemy, and the world around the pipe 


is the emblem of peace. 


One never smokes with 
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"GAME FEL 


Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such in- 
formation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informart. 








The Nature of Mountain Lions 





Editor Outdoor Life:—If you will permit 
an old friend to say it, do you know that 
sometimes I think you are a little bit mis- 
taken regarding the nature of the mountain 
lion, or as we used to call him in the South, 
the panther. He is undoubtedly a coward, 
but he, like every other wild beast, will 
occasionally attack human beings, and I 
have no doubt that a hungry panther would 
not hesitate a moment to attack an 11-year- 
old boy. Of course, the account we both 
have in mind must be taken with a grain 
of salt (referring to the alleged attack of 
Frankie Endstrom), as climhing a tree is 
not calculated to take a boy out of the 
reach of a panther. 

My grandfather, in the state of Missis- 
sippi, was one of the most thorough natural- 
ists I ever knew, and also a man of few 
words and very truthful. At one time he 
lived in Point Coupee, Louisiana, where 
the prairie grass grew six and eight feet 
high. A neighbor of his went out one day 
to catch his horse in this grass and sud- 
denly came upon a panther crouched in the 
grass within less than ten feet of him. It 
was perfectly evident that the beast meant 
fight, and this man, a Frenchman, prepared 
his only weapon—his bridle with a heavy 
bit. He waited an hour before the two ad- 
versaries would close in. When the fight 
finally came the man, who was very power- 
ful, actually beat the panther to death with 
a clubbed bridle bit, but his skin had been 
so lacerated that he was sick for months, 
and carried a covering of scars to his grave. 
My grandfather knew of this incident of his 
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own knowledge and related it direct to me. 
Of course, as evidence before a jury I could 
make no statement that would be of value. 
My grandfather is dead and there is no way 
in which I could find out even the name of 
the man that had the contest with the 
panther, but some eight or ten years ago 
two brothers were chopping wood near 
Maryville, Idaho. On their return home one 
evening a mountain lion that had stealthily 
crept out on a limb, sprang down on the 
shoulders. of one, knocking him down, and 
would undoubtedly have punished him se- 
verely had his brother not caught up at 
that moment and beat him off with his axe. 
Willis L. Winegar, who used to live at Mary- 
ville, but who now lives at Jackson, Wyo., 
a man whom I have known for years, both 
as a guide and as a man, liaving been asso- 
ciated with him in business, and who is one 
of the least talkative and mcst truthful men 
I ever knew in my life, stated that he knew 
this thoroughly, and knew the men, and 
gave me their names. I made an effort to 
get an affidavit for you, but both the boys 
had moved away. For my own part, I have 
no doubt whatever that a panther will occa- 
sionally attack a man, and I have always re- 
gretted Mr. Roosevelt’s statement in one of 
his books that he did not consider it any 
more dangerous to pass at night through a 
wood infested with mountain lions than if 
they were house cats. We must never lose 
sight of the fact that it-is an integral trait 
of feral nature to run amuck at times under 
certain circumstances. I do not know a 
more cowardly animal than a black bear, 
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and yet if a man wants a fight to a dead 
certainty, just let him find an old she-bear 
with cubs. I have seen even house cats, 
and also horses, and especially cows, who 
would become, as it were, demented with 
rage, and were then as ferocious as any 
grizzly that ever lived. J. &. McGEHEE. 
Missouri. 


We note what you say with regard to our 
sentiments on the mountain lion, and of 
course, while we have been pretty strong on 
some ideas, yet we have been corrected on 
some of the misconceptions which we have 
entertained regarding game and we may say 
that some of these misunderstandings had 
been pretty strongly rooted in us before the 
corrections referred to. With the lion, we 
have Jearned more from talks with guides 
and hunters than we have from hunting 
them. While we have been on three or 
four lion hunts (strictly speaking, lion 
hunts), yet we have only killed one of the 
big cats in our life. We have, however, 
killed, we suppose, a cou- 
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There are incidents of our own kind do- 
ing things that. we would revolt against; 
in fact, doing things that we could not do. 
We think that -the general impression 
among people that lions and bears are more 
dangerous than they are is gained by ex- 
aggerted reports from hunters, and espe- 
cially novices in the hills. One of the lat- 
ter kind goes on his first hunt and in the 
night hears an owl or some other bird let 
out a screech, and he immediately believes 
that it is the cry of that mountain lion 
that has come to get him. 

They then believe when they return home 
that they have to tell a great story about 
having heard a lion cry. Of course, the av- 
erage person who does not hunt believes 
that these animals are dangerous, but we, 
ourselves, would have no hesitancy in go- 
ing through a country infested with lions, 
just as Roosevelt says, without having any 
fear. 

In fact, we have slept out with no cover- 
ing but a blanket, in sections where we 





ple of dozen bob-cats. We 
have climbed trees after 
them with a club not over 
four or five feet long and 
pounded them over the 
head until they have 
jumped to the ground and 
have never yet seen a 
sign of one of them at- 
tempting to spring at us. 
Johnny Goff, who has 
been in at the killing of 
some hundreds of lions, 
we believe, bears out our 
views that they are harm- 
less and says that he has 
never heard of an incident 
of them attacking a full- 
grown person. Steve El- 
kins, the old guide, of 
Missoula, Mont.; Scott 
Teague of California; 
Homer Goff, of Meeker, 
Colo.; and Ned Frost, of 
Cody, Wyo., are otner 
guides with whom we have 
hunted and who believe 
the same as Mr. Goff, bur 
even with all this evi- 
dence on our side, we 
could not say positively 
that there never was a 
case of a lion attacking a 
person in the manner sug- 
gested by you in your let- 
ter. We know that there 





are rare incidents where 
animals will act just the 
opposite to what the vast 
majority of them usually 
do. It is a good deal like 
we find the human family. 


HUNTING PINTAIL GROUSE IN 


Result of a one-day trip with shotgun 
the limit of ten birds was secured by 
of Deadwood, S. D., 


THE BEAUTIFUL BLACK 


HILLS 
and dogs, on which 


Claude Williams 
within a few miles of that city. 
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knew that bears, and, most likely, lions also, 
were within a mile of us, with no fear what- 
ever, as these animals positively will not 
molest human beings under such conditions. 

While fishing near Almont, in Colorado, 
on the Gunnison River, nearly seven years 
ago with Vernon Davis of Denver, a traveler 
came into camp one day and said that on 
the trail about a mile from camp he had 
seen a bobcat cross the trail ahead of him. 
Having no gun, he advised us to go back 
and see if we could not get it, and we 
immediately took a .22 and went after it. 
We saw the tracks where the animal 
crossed the trail, just as he stated, and 
which led into some bushes. We had gone 
but a very short distance when, on looking 
up, we saw two tiny kittens perched onan 
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oak brush within reach. We reached for 
these kittens, each of us using only a hand- 
kerchief as protection and to tie them after 
we secured them. They showed practically 
no fight, and besides, we saw no trace at 
all of the old female. We believe it would be 
pretty hard to do that with a bear cub. es- 
pecially with the mother so close as the old 
female cat must have been to them kittens. 
The cats were taken down to camp, placed 
in a box and sent to the Denver City Park 
as a present, where, as faras we know, they 
are at the present time. We only mention this 
incident to bear out our belief that the cat, 
even as a mother, is even much less dan- 
gerous than a bear would be, but at the 
same time, such an incident might even hap- 
pen with a bear.—Editor. 


The Astuteness of a Cock Chinaman and How We Got Him 


Editor Outdoor Life: 
with the habits and the habitat of the 
Chinese pheasant in the Northwest might 
easily imagine that a bird so gaudily marked 
and one which, in full plumage, measures 
three feet in length would be an easy prey 
to the hunter’s prowess. But the real truth 
is that a wise old cock in a Washington 
jungle is about as difficult to capture as 
Frey’s “Slim Jim.” 

An experience with one of these splendid 
game birds is fresh in my memory. We 
first sighted him one morning in a stubble 
field where he had come to get his break- 


One not familiar 


fast. He was about 200 yards from an old 
wood road along which father and I were 
driving, and perhaps fifty yards from the 
brush at the edge of the clearing. 

I stepped out of the buggy with my shot- 
gun, and skulked back into the bushes, hop- 
ing to come out between the bird and the 
jungle, but when I reached the spot, Mr. 
Chinaman was nowhere to be seen. I called 
Jack, our Llewellyn setter, and started him 
on the trail—symbolically, for there was, of 
course, no more trail about it, so far as 
man’s dull senses were concerned, than a 
pigeon would leave in his migratory flight 
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southward; but the ground was a little 
damp, and to Jack’s long nose there was a 
most distinct trail. 

The bird would not lie to the dog, but 
legged through the brush like a wild tur- 
key. Jack knew this and with his body so 
low that it almost touched the leaves crept 
after him, rapidly, as is his custom under 
such circumstances. Finally, after nearly 
200 yards, he came to the end of the trail 
and nothing remained but to abandon the 
chase. 

The next day we spied his majesty a lit- 
tle nearer the road, but as soon as we drew 
rein he ran for cover. This time we laid 
our plans with a little more strategy, con- 
fident that we would capture his lordship. 

I took time to reconnoiter and station my- 
self near the spot where he had taken to wing 
the day before; then father started Jack on 
his trail. In due time I happened to see my 
bird, like a shadow, shoot past an opening 
over on the other side of a little swale some 
75 yards from where he had taken to wing 
the previous day. These birds usually start 
with a loud whirring noise, but this old 
crafty slipped out through the ferns with no 
more sound than a ghost would make. The 
dog came to the end of the trail as usual. 

We repeated this procedure several days 
later, with no better success, and one even- 
ing I found him in a nearby potato patch, 
scratching out potatoes, and I nearly had a 
shot at him. 

We decided to again change our tactics. 

“Certainly,” father argued, “the old fel- 
low, with all his shrewdness, does not know 
about rifles’; and he was right—the old 
cock had never heard of hair-triggers and 
telescope sights; accordingly, several days 
later we drove along as usual, one morning 
just after sunrise, and, sure enough, there 
was our bird. 

Without ‘stopping the horse father slid out 
of the buggy with his Remington .25-21-86, 
and crept over to the fence while I drove 
slowly on as if nothing were about to hap- 
pen Father maneuvered, with his rifle rest- 
ing on the bottom wire of the fence, until 
he got the cross-hairs on the butt of the old 
fellow’s wing, and touched the trigger. This 
upset all of old crafty’s plans for the future 

he made his last run, but this time on his 
back with his feet clawing the air. 
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Photo by Wm. H. Fisher 


Mr. and Mrs. Chinaman 


It took 163 long steps to bring father to 
where he lay, and it did my heart good to 
see the smile of conquest on the governor's 
face when he brought him in. 

He was as fine a bird as ever graced the 
jungle of Clarke county, measuring 371% in. 
from tip to tip, with a tail 19% in. long. 
Only Jack seemed disgruntled—he didn’t 
consider this a very sportsmanlike way to 
kill a Chinaman. A. H. SAWINS. M. D. 

Wash. 


Ferocity of Coyotes and Other Game Animals Killed by Dogs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noted some time 
ago Mr. Stevens’ comments on the 75-pound 
coyote. I thought the one he mentioned, 
weighing 75 lbs., must have been “some coy- 
ote.” However, I didn’t doubt it in the least, 
and for that matter don’t yet; but I have 
seen a few specimens of the coyote tribe in 
Alberta, and to say I never saw one that I 
thought would tip the scale to the tune of 


wouldn’t be making a rash state- 
ment at all. The biggest coyote I ever laid 
paws on was one I! shot with a .32-20 Win- 
chester carbine at a distance of about 8&0 
yards. I was “pushing hay” at the time and 
there was the carcass of a heifer about 300 
yards from the stack I was hauling hay 
from; but it was out of sight of the stack, 
and in that particular place the heifer died 
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there was quite a bit of wolf-willow, making 
an ideal place for one to lie within about 
50 yards of the carcass and out of sight. 
While going out to the stack this 
particular morning I noticed what seemed 
to me a much larger-than-usual coyote 
coming toward the carcass, so yours 
truly promptly drove his team over in 
the haystack yard, and proceeded for 
the shelter of the wolf willow. The coyote 
was about 300 yards away when I first got 
sight of him from my point of vantage, but 
still had his mind on a feed of beef. How- 
ever, he would sit down and look and then 
get up and come a bit farther, and do the 
same performance over again. After having 














STAGHOUNDS KILLING A COYOTE. 


gone through these evolutions six or seven 
times he would stop and stand on his feet and 
take a careful look to see there was no dan- 
ger before coming farther. Anyway, when 
he got to within about 80 yards I decided 
his next stop would be his last, so promptly 
put the rifle in position and had it on him 
all the time, and the next time he stopped 
he had hardly done so till there was a pri- 
mer dented. I was so surprised to see that 
coyote turn and run at about right angles 
that I almost forgot that my gun had a car- 
tridge in the chamber; in fact, so surprised 
was I that I had no intentions of sending 
another bullet after him. Then I had the 
satisfaction of seeing him topple over, and 
when going to where he lay there wasn’t a 
sign of a kick left in him. I had hit him in 
the shoulder, the bullet (115-grain lead) go- 
ing through his body and out of the hip on 
the opposite side. I was so elated over the 
size of this coyote that I didn’t take his pelt 
at the time but left him there, and when 1! 
had my load of hay on drove over and threw 
him on top of the load intending to weigh 
him when I got home.I did so and he tipped 
the scales at 58 pounds. 

My father and brother were at the ranch 
when I got there, and they said he was about 
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as big a coyote as they had ever seen. I 
might say here that we have killed well up 
in the hundreds of coyotes with the hounds, 
but this one, if not capping the lot for size, 
came mighty near it. 

The photo shows my father enjoying a 
kill, and is seen holding my brother’s horse 
while the latter is taking the picture. I have 
witnessed a good many kills of this descrip- 
tion, but can assure you that when two 
hounds get their grip on a coyote he has no 
great time to make his will. 

The hounds that are the most successful 
killers here are the staghound. A lot of 
people have crossed them with the grey- 
hound but the cross, to my opinion, doesn’t 
make much of a dog for coyotes. First, 
their feet don’t seem to stand it with the 
staghounds, partly due, I suppose, to the 
staghound having more wool on his feet, and 
besides, they don’t seem to have the fight 
in them that the stag has. They will kill 
if there is enough of them, but it is very sel- 
dom you will find a successful bunch of 
hounds when there is too much of the grey- 
hound in them, at least from my observa- 
tions this is the case. 

Speaking of dogs killing a coyote single- 
handed. There have been several dogs | 
knew of in this country, staghounds, that 
would kill a coyote alone, regardless of size 
or age. I know of one hound that used to 
do the job at one bite. His method was of 
reaching in when catching up to a coyote 
and catching a mouthful of the belly and 
tearing everything he had in his mouth out 
with him, and was most always sure to have 
some of the entrails attached to his mouth- 
ful, and this meant death. Still another stag- 
hound I knew of had no system of killing at 
all. He simply had the worst scarred face 
one would ever see; still he would run into 
a couple or three coyotes and he would have 
them all to his credit before leaving. With 
our hounds they have a system: When one 
has him by the neck the rest can do the 
killing. We had a bitch one time that 
would hit a coyote with her breast and knock 
it down, and she never was known to fail on 
having them by the neck before they could 
get up. My father has often said he would 
willingly give $100 to see how she did it; 
still, she did it but we never could get the 
how of it. 

While talking about the hardest things to 
kill, I think the porcupine comes first. 1 
never have seen one killed by a dog yet. I 
can assure you, though, that as soon as there 
is no one on the ranch but me, our hounds 
will run onto “porky” and come in filled 
with quills. My method of taking them out, 
while it may seem cruel to some, is to take 
a lariat and put it around their necks and 
strangle them down, and then get busy with 
the pincers. One doesn’t have to see a 
hound snap but once to realize the danger 
he is running by a less crude method. 
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I think badgers take next place in the 
hard-to-kill line. They can put up a pretty 
scrap, and I have yet to see the hound that 
has the grip to hold them from rolling in 
their hide so as to prevent the dog from do- 
ing execution with his teeth. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Some years ago I 
hunted out of Unga, Alaska, on the Alaskan 
Peninsula, for the big brown bears found in 
that section. I was told that the bears of 
that land were nothing more nor less than 
grizzlies, but I concluded, that if this was 
so, they certainly had different claws than 
any true American grizzly that I had -ever 
seen. Once while fishing on the Gunnison, 
in Colorado, I met, at a sportsman’s lodge, 
what purported to be an old bear hunter, 
who, in speaking of a beautiful bearskin that 
hung from the wall of this lodge, referred to 
it as a grizzly hide. On examination I found 
it had short fore claws, was minus the heavy 
tuft of hair usually found on the shoulders 
of the grizzly, and in other ways looked like 
anything but a grizzly—except in color. It 
was a very large hide, and I told the hunter 
mentioned that I thought it was a cinnamon, 
but both he and the proprietor of the resort 
voted me out of order and I remained 
“squelched” on the subject during the re- 
mainder of my stay. I would like to hear 
from you on this subject, knowing you to 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Did you ever laugh 
at an amateurish sportsman until your store 
teeth squeaked? Did you ever moan for joy 
at the unkind actions of a calmly reposeful 
or wildly furious, sublime or diabolical, yet 
ever fascinating skunk? Did you ever go 
rabbit hunting with a couple of compassion- 
ate toreadors who were of the “thou shalt 
not kill” variety? Did you ever poke your 
weatherbeaten face deep into a snow bank 
and whisper with tremulous lips a few ap- 
propriate cusswords? Did you ever lean 
your limp body against an old, affectionate 
corncrib until your gaunt form quivered with 
joy and wish you were never born? If you 
have never experienced any of these you 


‘are not a fully-matured sportsman. The 


whole bunch was handed me one Sunday 
morning just after “meetin’.” 

Bijly Elfring, a local “Ough Louie” preach- 
er, who hunts rabbits for a living and 
preaches on Sunday to keep up his nerve, 
and Davie Sias—whose stage name is “Blue- 
beard”—his foxy right-hand bower, were the 
principal speakers of the day. They staged 
a mighty clever melodrama that terminated 
rather abruptly into a tragedy that caused 


On the Subject of Bears 





A Tragedy Underneath a Hog Trough 
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The bobcat can do his share in scratching 


a dog up a bit, but when strung out he is 
rather helpless: but he is a dangerous rig 


for dogs, as he is likely to scratch an eye 


and blind it. I know of several dogs having 
their eyes put out by bobcats. 


Alberta. LINDSAY C. ELLIOTT. 





have killed black, cinnamon and_ grizzly 
bears. F. C. PORTER. 

Ills. 

The hide mentioned was undoubtedly 
that of a cinnamon, which is only a color 
phase of the black bear (ursus Americanus). 
Theodore Roosevelt and others have kilied 
black bears with three cubs—black, brown 
and cinnamon colored. Also brown and cin- 
namon bears have been killed having cubs 
of the three color variations mentioned. 
We believe that the reason that many have 
thought the cinnamon a distinct species is 
because cinnamon-colored grizzlies have 
often been taken for cinnamon bears. This 
probably accounts for the old-time fallacy 
that cinnamon bears were more ferocious 
than the biack. The brown bears of Alaska 
differ from the true grizzly, more or less, 
in size, color, claws and skull and teeth 
characters. The black bear of Alaska, Brit- 
ish Columbia (except on some of the coast 
islands), and the United States (northern) 
and all of Canada and Labrador is the same 
species.—Editor. 


the temperature of my sporting blood to 
rush down close to the zero mark. 

’Twas a warm winter day. Snow had fal. 
len the night before forming a soft, white 
carpet which completely covered Zack Put 
man’s hog pasture which greatly aided us in 
tracking the bunny. Trees heavy laden with 
frost drooped under their extra burden and™ 
stood, in the bright sunlight, like forms of 
shrouded skeletons. 

As we three bloodthirsty gentiles, with 
temples beating with excitement, started 
down the lane on the eventful journey the 
west wind blew a trifle harder and on it 
came a whisper of the eternal triumph of 
faith over doubt. 

Just-as we came around the corner of old 
Zack’s hoghouse Billy flushed a big cornfed 
cottontail and before Sias and I could shoot 
he tet out a bloodcurdling yip that was the 
worst one he had uncorked for many years, 
and brutally flung himself headlong after 
the fleeing rabbit, reminding us of Pocahon- 
tas leaping upon the sunburned yet noble 
neck of Jack Smith in order to save his ba- 
con. The rabbit escaped. 

“Don’t shoot!” screamed the parson, as 
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he tore after the astonished bunny, who was 
now swiftly approaching an overturned hog- 
trough. As we neared it the parson rever- 
ently handed me his 10-bore goose gun and 
vehemently ejaculated, “I'll give you boysa 
modern demonstration of Daniel entering the 
lions’ den!”” There was a long pause. “Never 
shoot fur-bearing animals you can catch 
alive, you might injure their pelts,” said he 
finally. Sias unlimbered and said, “I’ll bet 
a two-dollar dog against a brick watch that 
he gets his pelt punctured in a number of 
places before he is again seen on deck.” I 
said nothing but inwardly resolved to trans- 
fer my religion in my wife’s name and nev- 
er attend Sunday school again, while Sias 
filled his short-stemmed pipe with one hand 
and with the other he signed the non-church- 
goers’ pledge. 

The fallen divine then joyfully removed 
his large hunting coat, adjusted his shin 
guards in a businesslike manner, straight- 
ened his nose protector and proceeded to 
crawl under the trough after the rabbit. 
After the last bit of disappearing parson 
vanished from public gaze Sias and I fell 
upon each others’ freckled necks and wept 
bitterly and joyfully. 

We, being determined to get at least one 
good shot before the minister returned, 
started across the lot, hoping to get up an- 
other rabbit. We had gone only a few rods 
when the shrill bark of a dog followed by 
another and still another came floating on 
the breeze. The sound came nearer and 
nearer, till finally there appeared on the 
horizon the faint profile of Zacks brindle 
dog about nine inches behind a streak of 
black and white—we afterwards learned was 
a plump, dimple-faced skunk—headed direct- 
ly towards the hog-trough! 

We at once knew Billy was a sure goner. 
Lending him help now was beyond our chari- 
table inclinations. They drew nearer and 
nearer. Only a few more leaps and the 
skunk would be safe in the loving arms of 
the parson. The oppressive silence was get 
“ting somewhat on our jaded nerves and we 
were now being hypnotized with a semi-bar- 
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barous charm yet we found ourselves en- 
thrilled by the fascination of the pursuit. 

The next moment kerplunk! went the ani- 
mals in upon poor Billy. The dog had now 
gotten the skunk by the chin-whiskers and 
had taken a running broad jump, landing 
square on the soft portion of the preacher’s 
neck. Sias and I leaned against each other 
for support while the barbecue progressed 
which eclipsed the feast of Belshazzar a 
mile. We were speechless. Sias stood like 
Grant’s tomb, majestic and inspiring, with 
his gun in one hand and a bottle of pare- 
goric in the other, while I remained serenely 
indifferent, yet I prayed painfully, even pro 
fanely, that my heart wouldn’t stop beating 
ragtime until I saw Billy on deck once more. 

The minister bayed and bayed for help 
and shis clarion voice echoed and re-echoed 
through the stillness. It was a sad case. 
The scene was extremely intoxicating, yet 
quite fattening. After Sias and I could 
speak above a whisper we let out the last 
despairing whoop and rushed to the aid of 
Billy and his ravenous friends. We arrived 
just in time to save his life. The dog was 
now playing ante-over across the arched 
form of the preacher while the skunk was 
indulging in a social game of “pussy-wants- 
a-corner.” We pried Billy out and assisted 
him into the hen-house, where he sat upon 
a chicken-coop and drew Sias and I up real 
close and faintly whispered: “Boys, it’s bet- 
ter to kill than get killed, after all.” Then 
he said: “When I said fur-bearing animals I 
meant just certain kinds of fur-bearing ani- 
mals; but,” added the Golden Rule parson, 
while he mopped the great lumps of sweat 
off his troubled countenance and display- 
ing a noble black eye, “the skunk and rab- 
bit have both come unsoldered, the dog lost 
a couple of baby teeth and I still remain un- 
blemished.” Then he drew us up real close 
so we wouldn’t miss a word, and said in a 
faint whisper, “It’s only another example of 
the survival of the fittest exemplified,” and, 
taking his old 10-bore under his arm, he 
started down the lane for home. 

Iowa. I. LEE STORM. 


A Short, But Successful, Cougar Chase 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I have just had 
a cougar chase I will state the details: Some 
animal had been killing goats for a friend of 
mine three or four miles from my place, 
but the first time I did not get the news un- 
til too late to go with the dogs. This had 
happened two or three times, but on the 
morning of April 28th a neighbor ‘phoned 
me, requesting that I bring my dogs (con- 
sisting of an Airedale, one foxhound and one 
that is half fox and half bloodhound). 
When I reached the place, a mile and a half 
distant, I was taken to a place where the 
animal, which proved to be a cougar, had 


caught and killed a full-grown angora goat 
and leaped over a four-foot fence with it. 
Here I let my Airedale go ahead of me on 
the chain to follow the trail. I traveled this 
way for some distance, until I came to where 
the cougar had eaten what he wanted, which 
consisted of almost the entire hind quar- 
ters, liver and up into the shoulders, and 
then covered the remainder of the goat with 
leaves. At this place we turned the dogs 
loose, the Airedale taking the lead, as us- 
ual, but giving no tongue, and the chase 
was on. Now, you _ fellow’ sportsmen, 
who enjoy the music of a chase, just 


























listen to those dogs sing. But it did 
not last very long. They started him on the 
hillside about a hundred yards from the 
creek. Down the cafion they went, up the 
hillside and then circled and came back up 
the cafion and across the creek to within 
150 yards of where I was, and I heard the 
cougar hit the tree. The dogs were close 
on his heels, for he was stili scratching bark 
when the Airedale barked treed. I went 
down to where the dogs were, and there was 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have had a pe- 
culiar thing happen here recently. A wild 
duck (I should judge a female ruddy) has 
taken up her abode here in town. We have 
quite a little stream which has been 


dammed up and makes quite a mill pond, 
and this pond is seven blocks from the main 
business part of town 





a city of 20,000 pop- 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Fourteen years ago 
I landed at Campbell River, about amidships 
of Vancouver Island, B. C. That was the 
time and place of the happy hunting 
grounds for deer. It was no trick at all to 
get one most anywhere. Farther inland a 
10 or 15-minute walk would land you up 
against a deer. 

Last summer I was all through this valley 
in the interest of the Strathcona Provincial 
Park, and saw not a single deer. Like the 
tide of advancing civilization, however, I 
have moved on, and here again I find my- 
self at Rivers Inlet, B. C., about 250 miles 
up the coast from Vancouver. This inlet 
is something like 25 miles long and has 
eight canneries situated upon it. Now, Mr. 
Hunter-man, stop off at any of these can- 
neries, where all kinds of supplies can be 


Announcement has been made by the sec- 
retary of commerce of his intention to lease 
twelve islands on the coast of Alaska to 
persons who wish to engage in the business 
of rearing foxes. The islands will be leased 
.for a period of five years to the highest re- 
sponsible bidders. 

Recently the rearing of foxes for their 
furs has attracted a great deal of attention. 
Public interest has been aroused by the re- 
markable results achieved in this inaustry 
in the eastern part of Canada. The prices 
reported to have been paid for silver fcx2s, 
black foxes, and other valuable varieties are 
almost fabulous. The demand for foxes by 
breeders has been so greatly in excess of the 
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A Duck That Tired of Wild Life 





Deer in Rivers Inlet, B. C. 


Fox Ranches in Alaska 
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Mr. Cougar, about forty feet from the 
ground, watching me, apparently paying no 
attention to the dogs. One shot between the 
eyes ended the big cat’s career. He was 
medium size, measuring 6 ft. 6 in., and 
weighing 106 lbs. 

I cannot say too much for the Airedale as 
a trailing dog, and would have no other in 


my pack if they would give sufficient 
amount of tongue. 
Ore. FRED EVANS. 





ulation, with street cars, etc. Our ruddy 
sits on the water right close to the bridge 
where we pass several times a day and 
seems as tame as a domestic duck. My 
neighbors say they have seen her with a 
brood of little ones. I have not been so 


fortunate. I thought this rather an unusual 
circumstance. J. H. LEPPER. 
Iowa. 








had, and I will wager heavily (notwith- 
standing thirty or so Japs and a dozen Si- 
washes (Indians) are living round about), 
that within a quarter mile of any of these 
canneries you will find fresh deer tracks this 
time of year (May); in fall you will possi- 
bly have to climb some. One Sunday last 
May I took a _ before-breakfast walk of a 
mile. I only wish that some sore-eyed, 
hungry-hearted city man could have been 
with me. The tracks would have made a 
cauldron of soup for buck ague. Yet thirty 
years ago deer were very scarce here. One 
man told me that while taking a fifteen- 
mile run in a motorboat he counted twenty- 
eight. 

This seems to be too far north for pan- 
ther, but wolves are quite numerous. 

British Columbia. STIK SIWASH. 






supply that live foxes of the desired varie- 
ties bring many times the amount which 
could be secured for their pelts. 

While the breeding of foxes in Alaska has 
attracted but little public attention, the busi 
ness has been going on for a number of 
years, and the requests made to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for permits to take wild 
stock for the purposes of domestication 
have been steadily increasing. On the Pribi- 
lof Islands the practice of taking the Arc- 
tic blue fox has been pursued for many 
years. In 1912 the sale in London of the 
391 blue and white fox skins taken on those 
islands during the winter of 1910-11 netted 
the United States government $15,096.58. 
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The London sale in 1913 of the 413 skins 
taken in the winter of 1911-12 netted the 
zovernment $20,505.17. At this sale one lot 
of 28 skins was sold for $3,675, or more 
than $131 per skin. It is thus seen that the 
blue foxes in the government herds on the 
Pribilof Islands produce exceptionally fine 
pelts and are therefore very desirable breed- 
ing stock. The secretary of commerce will 
undertake to furnish, under competitive 
bids, live blue foxes from the Pribilof Is- 
lands to those who desire choice breeding 
stock. 

There is little doubt that the various spe- 
cies and varieties of foxes can be improved 
by the application of methods of animal 
breeding used by up-to-date breeders of live 
stock. 

The Commissioner of Fisheries, in his an- 
nual report to the secretary of commerce 
and labor for the fiscal year 1912, in speak- 
ing of the special efforts being made to im- 
prove the stock of foxes on the Probilof 1s- 
lands and the methods of handling the 
herds, states: 

“The results of experiments in feeding 
and selective breeding that are now in prug- 
ress give reason to believe that the output 
can be greatly increased and the quality on 
the fur enhanced.” 

According to our present knowledge there 
are two principal groups of foxes native to 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the August Out- 
door Life, under the title, ‘Moose in Wyo- 
ming,’ W. B. S. says: “There is no reason 
to believe they ever went much farthér 
south, albeit as goats appear to have drifted 
occasionally as far down as Boulder County, 
on the eastern slope in Colorado, and as 


At the present session of Congress, some 
months ago, there was introduced a bill fath- 
ered by W. T. Hornaday, Henry F. Osborn, 
Madison Grant, T. Gilbert Pearson and other 
representative American sportsmen and nat- 
uralists, reading as follows: 

“Provided, That the importation of 
aigrettes, egret plumes or ‘osprey’ plumes, 
and the feathers, quills, heads, wings, tails, 
skins or parts of skins, of wild birds, either 
raw or manufactured, and not for scientific 
or educational purposes, is hereby prohibit- 
ed: but this provision shall not apply to the 
feathers or plumes of ostriches, or to the 
feathers of domestic fowls of any kind.” 

This bill passed the House without opposi- 
tion, but before it got to the Senate, the big 
feather trade of New York got busy and had 
inserted a very innocent looking amendment, 
but which with one stroke would destroy the 








Goats in Colorado 


Shall the New York Feather Trade Endanger Bird Protection 





Alaska that have been handled with success 
on fox farms. One of these is the species 
known as the Arctic blue fox, which is in- 
digenous to the northern portions of Alaska. 
It is believed that it was not found on the 
Pribilof Islands at the time of their discov- 
ery in 1787, but that it was taken to those 
islands subsequently. It is also reared on 
fox ranches on various islands on the coast 
of Alaska. Some individuals of this species 
have nearly white fur and are known as 
white foxes. The fur of a white fox is much 
less valuable than that from the blue mem- 
bers of the species. For this reason it is 
good business to eliminate from a herd of 
blue foxes all individuals which show a 
tendency toward the white-fox variety. 

The other is a group of species known 
collectively as red foxes, the various species 
being found distributed throughout the 
northern portions of the United States and 
in Canada and Alaska. Silver gray foxes, 
cross foxes and black foxes are considered 
as individual variations of the red fox. Ex- 
periments which have been made indicate, 
however, that pure strains of these varieties 
may be obtained by selective breeding. 

Full information regarding the conditions 
with which one must comply in order to 
secure a lease of one of these islands can 
be obtained by addressing the Secretary of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


far as the headwaters of the White River, 
on the western slope, it is entirely possible 
that moose also may have done as well.” 
Will W. B. S. kindly give his authority for 
making the above statement regarding the 


goat? E. W. WARREN. 
Colorado. 


entire good effect of the bill—in fact, it 
would allow the importation of the feathers 
of every kind of bird in the world. The lit- 
tle joker amendment reads, “or the feathers 
or plumes of birds commonly recognized as 
edible or pestiferous.” 


. Mr. Hornaday wrote us of the new condl- 
tion, and we immediately wired him as fol- 
lows: 

“Please record in strongest terms the pro- 


test of Outdoor Life Magazine against any 
addition to, or alteration of the text of tariff 
bill (paragraph 357) as proposed by the New 
York Zoological Society and other organiza- 
tions working for the protection of wild bird 
and animal life. We particularly refer to 
the proposed amendment to this text read- 
ing, ‘or the feathers or plumes of birds com- 
monly recognized as edible or pestiferous.’ ” 
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To this we received the following wire 
from Mr. Hornaday: 


“Your telegram received; am quite sure it 
is your desire for me to sign your name as 
editor Outdoor Life to our address. If I do 
not hear to contrary will put you down. 
Have now twenty signatures of American 
leaders in protection. Publish circular next 
Wednesday. Will use your telegram in Con- 
gress.” 

As we go to press Mr. Hornaday and his 
colleagues are working shoulder to shoulder 
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for the passage of this bill in its original 
form, without the obnoxious amendment 
mentioned, and we hope that they will have 
a sweeping victory. 

In our “Fishes and Fishing” department 
this month Mr. Bradford covers this subject 
from the point of view of the anglers, it hav- 
ing been erroneously contended that to stop 
the importation of the feathers of these birds 
would seriously affect the fly manufacturers’ 
business, and, accordingly, the sport of 
angling. 


The Sportsman’s Safety Bill 


Coleman Randolph, of Morristown, N. J., 
who has drafted a bill providing penalties 
for carelessness in shooting persons in the 
hills, is meeting with the solid support of 
the sportsmen everywhere. Besides provid- 
ing such penalties mentioned, as well as oth- 
er advisable requisites, it also compels every 


F. W. Harris, of the City Railway Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., asks us if the following canoe 
trip through northern Wisconsin, combining 
hunting and fishing during the month of Sep- 
tember, is feasible: Beginning at Star Lake 
through Mud Lake, Ballard Lake, Little Mas- 
calonge, White Sand, Little Rice, Boulder, 








hunter before going into the hills to make af- 
fidavit that he will be careful in the use of 
his firearms. This bill will be presented to 
the Legislatures of the states of New York 
and New Jersey, and as we said in a former 
number, it should be on the statute books of 
every state in the Union. 


thence down the Manitowish River to Island 
Lake, thence to Big Lake, Round Lake, Lit- 
tle Crooked Lake, Wolf Lake, Clear Crooked 
Lake, then portaging to Boulder Lake and 
following same course as originally taken 
back to Star Lake. We pass it on for some 
reader better qualified than we to write Mr. 
Harris. 





A NICE CARIBOU HEAD, 58% IN. SPREAD, 
36 POINTS, OWNED BY D.C. BRY- 
‘ ANT, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Trapping the Gray Wolf 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Since my article 
in Outdoor Life on trapping the mountain 
lion, I have received several requests for in- 
formation on wolf trapping, especially the 
gray or lobo wolf. One rancher in Shirley, 
Wyo., writes: “The wolves are overrunning 
this country hee this season, and they are 
beginning early and something has to be 
done. Also they are getting pretty foxy. 
One ranchman has lost fourteen colts up to 
one month ugo, and he is only one.” All 
right, boys, !’ll give you the best I have, as 
I would like to see every lobo’s hide nailed 
to the walls of some trapper’s shack as well 
as some of the head and teeth hunters with 
them. Now, there are a lot of ways of trap- 
ping Mr. Lobo—some good, some bad, some 
indifferent, and some worse than none what- 
ever. I will endeavor to give a few I know 
that have made good, and the rest we will 
say nothing about. Wolves, like most other 
animals, follow their feed. You will usually 
find coyotes hanging around a band of sheep, 
or where rabbits are plentiful, and it doesn’t 
take long to find where Mr. Lobo is, after 
colts, calves and yearlings begin to disap- 
pear. If there is any truth in the incarnate 
belief of the Hindoos, the old devil himself 
is incarnated in the wolf. In no other ani- 
mal is there so much pure cussedness to the 
square inch of bone and flesh. All old cat- 
tlemen and wolfers know how they ham- 
string stock and eat out the hams while the 
animal is yet alive, so we won’t mention it 
here. 


A good trapper always has a good field 
glass in his kit. He also knows that they 
den in the foothills and not in the moun- 
tains. Their dens are natural ones and are 
located in remote places, and in hunting 
dens these are the places to find them. 
Many books and magazines as well hand out 
a lot of “bunk” about having a beef carcass 
or hog’s entrails for bait. Yes, sure: I sup- 
pose a wolf trapper has two or three beef 
carcasses in his vest pocket somewhere and 
a couple of sets of hog’s entrails in his coat; 
but all the wolfers I ever met that were of 
any use, had just good old horse sense, and 
they had that under their hat. They know 
that the rutting season for wolf is in Janu- 
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ary and February, and they also know where 
they den. 


A good wolf trapper in a wolf country will 
go in early morning or evening and hide out 
on some high point and with his glass scan 
the country for wolf. If he sees one mov- 
ing, he is either going to his den or coming 
from it to hunt his feed, depending of course 
whether he sees him at night or in the 
morning. In the morning he is usually go- 
ing home to his den. Now, Mr. Wolfer 
doesn’t get excited over his find but simply 
hides there again and watches if he sees 
another. If so, he concludes that he has 
struck a runway, for they surely have run- 
ways between where they feed and den in 
the foothills and gulches. Now, on this run- 
way is the place for your trap, where the 
runway narrows up, as between some brush 
or stones or a gulch. Right here is the place 
for a No. 4 Newhouse trap. Now, to disin- 
fect your traps, boil them in lye or wood 
ashes and scrub clean. Don’t use soap, as 
it leaves a scent of itself. If you have been 
cleaning traps this way with soap, cut it out. 
Now treat a pair of wool gloves and a piece 
of canvas about five feet square the same 
as you did the traps. After this is done, 
bury the whole in the ground for 36 hours 
or hang in running water for that length of 
time—ground is best. After this treatment, 
on your life, don’t touch them with your bare 
hands. Don’t pay any attention to the fal- 
lacious advice that scent makes no differ- 
ence. It does make all the difference be- 
tween getting a “stock killer’ and getting 
none whatever. 


We are now ready for business. Of course 
you have a bronc or a horse and cart. If 
not, you will not lay up any money trapping 
wolves. Now put on your gloves, take your 
piece of canvas, wrap your traps up in it, 
hand them on your saddle or put them in 
your cart, and you are ready to drive or ride 
to your runway, which you have previously 
located with your glasses. Where the runway 
narrows (don’t on your life try to narrow 
it up yourself) throw out your canvas to 
stand on; also have a sharp wooden stick 
along to dig your hole for your trap. Dig 
your hole deep enough to have your trap, 
when covered, level with the ground or a 
little lower if anything, and put all the dirt 





on your canvas. Now take your three-prong 
drag (don’t stake trap) and push it into the 
dirt in the bottom of the hole and lay the 
chain coiled level in the bottom and set trap 
on top of it. Now take a sheet of paper that 
has hung outdoors awhile previous to using 
it, cut a cross in the center and lay it over 
trap, jaws and all, so the cross will rest on 
the pan of the trap; cover lightly with dirt, 
say about one-half inch, and sprinkle with 
water if not freezing. Now get into your 
cart, gather up your canvas, dirt and all, and 
skidoo to the next location for a blind set 
and repeat the performance in_ several 
places where the trail narrows naturally. 
Now observe this: Don’t spit around the 
set; don’t step off the canvas; make all sur- 
roundings match, i. e., where your trap sets. 
It must look just like the adjoining ground, 
leave all alike; don’t cut out a sod to set 
the trap and leave a bare spot, or lobo will 
see it in a second. This is a “blind set” and 
if you have done your work as I told you to 
and not botched it up from hurrying, it will 
take the shyest and foxiest of lobos or coy- 
otes. Wolves, both lobo and coyote, are 
great to follow a stock trail, especially to 
water, and now we must work different or 
stock will spring our trap. Our old-time 
wolfer watches these trails for tracks and 
if wolf are using the trail, Mr. Wolfer gets 
busy immediately for he knows just what 
to do and just how to work this trail even 
if stock are using it. He will ride along the 
trail until he strikes three bunches of sage 
brush, tussocks of grass or bunches of cac- 
tus located like a triangle close to the trail, 
and mind you he won’t try to make any 
artificial structure of the kind. It must be 
all natural. He will throw down his piece 
of canvas beside the trail, and not in it, to 
leave any odd or unnatural marks. He will 
take a good look at the spot where he is 
going to di_ his hoie for his trap and when 
the set is done you will have to look twice 
to see where the trap is; if there was grass 
there, he will stick up some short spears of 
grass where he removed any; if it was bare 
ground, he will leave it so; if there were 
dead leaves lying there, they will be there 
when he is through. This is one of the great 
secrets of wolf trapping, i.e., to leave all 
things natural as they were before you 
touched anything, as if a ghost had put the 
trap there and left no marks. After he has 
_ got his trap set and bedded, he will drop a 
few drops of his favorite scent just beyond 
the trap, of which more later. When the 
set is done right (and if it isn’t right you 
are simply wasting your time), it will look 
like drawing, published herewith. 
This set is known among wolfers as the 
“trail set” and is a good one for the trav- 
eled trail. I[t is good medicine to make one 


on each side of the trail so the wind will 
take the scent across the trail from two 
If it rains, it will kill the scent and 


sides. 
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it must be renewed, but under no circum- 
stance go nearer to any set to examine it 
for a catch than you can see it with your 
field glass. An old lobo is very suspicious 
of anything but stock tracks. I wish to say 
here in passing that if you have once 
pinched a wolf in any kind of a set, you will 
never get him into that same kind of a set 
again or get him near that kind of a scent. 
One lesson is enough. 





stocK TRAIL 
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Another thing—if you have made a catch, 
it is a good thing for the wolf to get away 
a ways and not spoil the set and not be on 
exhibition for other wolves that pass that 


way. It makes them suspicious. For that 
reason I recommend grapple hooks for a 
drag instead of iron pins or stakes of any 
kind. If the country is rough enough for 
grapples use them by all means and clean 
the trap or use a clean one in its place. 

It is time thrown away to put out bait 
for wolf. You might as well put up a sign 
that a wolf can read that a trap is set there. 
They are hunters themselves and prefer to 
kill their own game. Yet there is one place 
where a natural-looking bait will always 
make good and that is a prairie dog town, 
if there is one near your territory; it is a 
good prospect for wolf, both coyote and lo- 
bos. They hang around these dog towns to 
catch the dogs. Now, here is the way to 
work this ground. Shoot or trap one of 
these dogs. Then in a likely place, a bare 
spot in the dog town, prop him up in as nat- 
ural a position as possible, sticking a little 
crotch of a weed under his head to hold it up 
in a natural position. Make his posture as 
natural as possible, then place four traps 
around it and about six or eight inches from 
it. These, for good reasons, you may stake, 
driving the stakes out of sight. Old rake 
teeth make good stakes, and after a catch 
set the trap back in the same place without 
cleaning. I have good reasons for this that 
would take too much space to explain here. 
Make your stakes shaped like the letter P 
so you can drive on the head and not bend 
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the stakes. I have known of some mighty 
big and foxy old lobos to be caught at these 
dog-town sets this way. Cover your tracks 
as carefully as possible and sprinkle the set 
with water as for the other sets. 

Now about scents for wolf. There are 
about as many as there are wolf trappers, 
but I have never known of but two that 
made good, but, as before stated, I’ll give 
you the best I have. For an all-around scent 
I consider the U. S. government scent as 
made by the Biological Survey for cleaning 
out the wolves in the forest reserves as 
good as any, and here it is: 

¥% lb. raw beef or venison. 

1 qt. prairie dog oil if it is procurable; if 
not, pure lard oil. 

1 oz. pulverized asafetida. 

1 oz. Siberian musk or Tonkwin musk. If 
not procurable, then use the best tinc- 
ture of musk, or beaver castor ground 
fine. 

Now to mix it. Take a two-quart fruit jar. 
Chop your meat up fine and put it in the 
jar; place in a warm place, but not in the 
sun (the U. S. government is very particu- 
lar to mention this.) After it is rotted down 
well, add the pulverized asafetida and oil, 
then your musk or pulverized beaver castor; 
let stand a few days after stirring, and it 
is ready for use. Now a word about the 
musk. The Siberian musk was found by 
Mr. Brian Bailey of the Biological Survey, 
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who made a very exhaustive lot of experi- 
ments on the most attractive scent for wolf, 
to be the most attractive of all, but the cost 
of it in this town from wholesale druggists 
is $28 per ounce, which is almost prohibitive 
for the average wolfer, but perhaps by writ- 
ing Mr. Bailey at Washington, D. C., care 
of the Biological Survey, you could get it 
sent cheaper, besides getting the pure stuff. 
You could probably get the beavor costor 
from Mr. J. A. Bleeckers, Kamloops, B. C., 
Canada, a trapper acquaintance of mine who 
makes a specialty of lynx and beaver and 
who, I believe, raises beaver. This scent 
is known as the “fetid scent” by the govern- 
ment and it will deliver the goods if you get 
the pure stuff. The other scent is the urine 
of the female wolf in the rutting season— 
January and February. If you can get toa 
zoo where they have timber wolves, you can 
get this. We have a pair here in this town 
and I got about a quart last season, but save 
your postage stamps as I have none to sell 
and none to get until February, and then 
only a little. Of course, this scent is at its 
best in January and February and would 
not advise its use much after the first of 
March, but it is mighty good medicine at the 
right time. 

Trapping timber wolves is a different 
story and if the readers of Outdoor Life 
want anything on the above, they probobly 
know enough to say so. 

A. F. WALLACE. 


Prairie Dogs and the Grazing Industry 


As a detail of its campaign against prairie 
dogs on the sheep and cattle ranges of the 
West, the Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is using carbon bisul- 
phide in connection with eight tons of 
poisoned grain for the extermination of the 
little pests on the ranges of the Coconino 
National forest, Arizona. 

Generally the Biological Survey works ‘to 
prevent the extinction of birds and mam- 
mals. In the present instance it justifies 
its war against prairie dogs on the principle 
of the campaign against the bubonic-plague 
rat and squirrel, or against the rabbit which 
girdles fruit trees. 


The damage done by the prairie dog, it 
is pointed out, affects the stock-raising in- 
dustry in two ways. First, many acres are 
laid bare in the neighborhood of prairie dog 
villages, and the amount of food available 
for cattle is proportionally reduced. Second, 
valuable animals, frequently horses, have to 
be killed after they have browen a leg in a 
prairie dog hole. 

According to the department’s expert the 
stock industry has unwittingly favored the 
increase of prairie dogs by killing off coy- 


otes that prey upon stock, but are also nat- 
ural enemies of the prairie dogs. 


Last year on the Cochetopa National for- 
est of Colorado fifteen tons of poisoned oats 
freed some 26,000 acres of grazing land from 
prairie dogs. On the Pike National forest, 
in the same state, seven tons of oats were 
used to clear 60,000 acres. This year five 
or six tons of the poisoned grain only was 
used on the Cochetopa and three tons suf- 
ficed for the Pike. 


It is estimated that on all the National 
forests about 277,000 acres, which had been 
rendered worthless for grazing purposes by 
prairie dogs, have been restored to their for- 
mer usefulness. Since it takes on the aver- 
age 40 acres to support one cow, or eight 
sheep, this means a gain in the carrying 
capacity of the range sufficient to run 6,950 
cattle or 55,600 sheep. 


In 1908 the government began to carry 
out this campaign, and in 1911 worked on 
a large scale; it was so successful that in 
1912 the quality of pbdison put out was 
doubled. This year’s campaign is one of 
cleaning up the areas where there was al- 
most complete extermination in 1912. 
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Tobacco in Alaska 


“T can match the story you were telling 
of the cracker women in North Carolina 
who use snuff by spreading it over the 
gums with a chewed stick,” said the man 
from Alaska to the Southerner next him, 
“by telling how miners and soldiers in 
Alaska tie tobacco in the arm pits or 
against their solar plexus in place of taking 
it as a smoke or chew. 

“When the wind is blowing thirty miles 
an hour and the temperature is 40 below it 
is some cold, as they say out West. If a 
man used tobacco in the ordinary way out 
of doors during such weather, and got his 
lips wet through smoking a pipe or chewing 
he would be apt to get into trouble. First 
thing he knew he’d have his lips cracked 
and they would be raw all winter long. 


“The regulars stationed at the military 
posts up in Alaska, found that if they tied 
a tobacco leaf in the armpit previous to 
undesired duty they would become very sick 
and could pass the post surgeon for hos- 


pital, getting rid of detail work they wanted 
to avoid. 

“The miners up. there learned something 
of this, and found that the tobacco craving 
could be satisfied by binding a quantity of 
the leaf either in the armpit or against the 
solar plexus. This avoided broken and 
bleeding lips during the winter, and they 
weren’t prevented from smoking indoors as 
well if they wanted to. It was the outdoor 
smoking or chewing that made all the trou- 
ble. 

“No, I haven’t tried it,” said the Alaska 
man, “but I do know that the habit is very 
common up north in the long Arctic winter 
among men who spend their lives in the 
open. It is the queerest way to use tobacco 
I know of.” aa 

Will Old Sourdough please tell us if the 
above is true or not? I am an old news- 
paper man, closely related to both Constant 
Reader and Old Subscriber, and can usually 
spot a pipe dream, but this has me locoed. 

New York. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


In Re Skunks 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Trappers through 
this section of Iowa are capturing what they 
call a civet cat. The animal closely resem- 
bles the ordinary skunk except that it is 
smaller and has small spots on the sides in- 
stead of the white stripes. I am unable to 
find any relation between it and the civets 
and think that it is a variety of the small 
striped skunk found farther east. Will you 
kindly give me some information on the sub- 
ject? C. A. RUSSELL. 

Iowa. aaaanseaaaia 

Answer.—Replying to your favor of the 
Sth ult., would say that probably the ani- 
mal you.mention is nothing but the small 
skunk. We, ourselves, thought this, but be- 
fore answering your letter positively we 
had an interview with Mr. Figgins of the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History of 
Denver, who coincides with our views. 


In due course of time we received the 
following letter from Mr. John R. Waller, 
another resident of Iowa, on the same sub- 
ject: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Early in the spring 
I had a conversation with Mr. C. A. Russell 
. of the Charles City public schools, in refer- 
ence to a fur-bearing animal of which we 
have a great number in this state, to-wit, 
the civet cat. A few days since he handed 
me your letter to him of June 9th and I 
note what you say in regard to it. I cer- 
tainly think that you do not have this ani- 
mal in your section of the country, conse- 
quently I think you are mistaken in its being 
a small type of skunk. In the first place it 
is only one-fourth the size of a skunk, its 


fetid odor is stronger and more disagree- 
able, its habits are nocturnal, as are those 
of the skunk, but it is strictly carnivorous 
and does not depend on bugs and worms as 
does the skunk. Its tail is perfectly black 
with no white hair. The color of its body 
is black, interspersed with longitudinal 
white oblong spots over the whole body 
from % to 1% inches long. The fur is a 
very little shorter than that of the skunk 
and I think it may be a variety of the me- 
phitic family, but is not of the type of the 
skunk “‘mephitic americana.” These animals 
were never seen in this country until the 
last twenty vears, and now there are fully 
as many of them as of the common black- 
white-striped skunk. They are not laid down 
in my edition of Webster’s unabridged dic- 
tionary, nor in any work of natural history 
that I possess, although my dictionary is not 
the latest edition. It may be that in the 
later editions they have been noted. Any 
further information that you might desire in 
regard to them will be cheerfully given if | 
am able to do so. Any information in re- 
gard to them which you possess would be 
thankfully received by me. 

Iowa. JOHN R. WALLER. 

After referring this correspondence to 
Mr. J. D. Figgins, director of the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, Denver (a man 
whom we consider more eminently qual- 
ified to pass on the subject than any in the 
West), we received the following reply: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to yours 
of June 26th, enclosing letters from Mr. 
John R. Waller and Prof. C. A. Russell, 
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would state as follows: With such meager 
description and a lack of measurements, it 
is difficult to determine the exact species 
of skunk they refer to. That it is a skunk, 
however, there is no question. Without 
measurements, skins and skulls exact iden- 
tification is impossible. Geographical evi- 
dence is usually an element; but the dis- 
crepancies in the description to those of 
known species is too great to permit its 
being considered. From Mr. Waller’s de- 
scription the specimens taken in Iowa are 
referable to “Spilogale putorius;” but this 
is an Eastern form, and an examination 
would be necessary to definitely determine 
it. 

There are now eight or ten recognized 
forms of small skunks ranging from Florida 
to Washington, and the geographical evi- 
dence would indicate the specimens ob- 
served in Iowa were referable to “inter- 
rupta.” The absence of white on the tail, 
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however, would seem to contradict this. Be- 
lieving Mr. Waller’s and Professor Russell’s 
descriptions are lacking in detail, I quote 
below a description of “interrupta” from 
Elliot: 

“Color, black; small spot on forehead and 
crescent before ears; two stripes from nape, 
one from each ear to middle of back; one 
broad lateral stripe from behind each hind 
leg, joining a broad patch on side below the 
black stripes; two patches on middle of 
back; interrupted rather broad band across 
rump, and patch on rump, either side of 
base of tail white. Tail black, tuft at tip, 
extending beyond end of tail white.” 

The geographical distribution of this spe- 
cies is recorded as Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. Given localities, however, do not 
indicate species are confined to such areas; 
but the facts as known at the time of pub- 
lication. J. D. FIGGINS. 

Colorado. 


Cure for Poisoning by Poison Ivy, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your August 
number, you invite an answer to the query, 
“What will prevent or cure poisoning by 
poison oak (or poison ivy) etc.? The simple 
answer is alkali. 

The poison is an acid, no doubt, that is 
immediately counteracted by diluted alkali 
of any kind—potash, soda, borax, ammonia, 
etc. The sooner it is applied the better. 

I am amazed by the seemingly universal 
ignorance of this remedy, which used to be 
known to every farmer’s boy. I read in- 
quiries about it in newspapers ,scores of 
times in a season, and in the rare cases in 
which in reply a remedy is suggested it is 


either the unpleasant one of sugar of lead, or 
some marvelously complicated treatment. 

A person susceptible to the poison, can 
squeeze the plant in his hands, and a wash- 
ing a quarter hour later with strong soda 
will prevent any development of symptoms. 

Texas. Cc. C. JOHNSON. 


Dr. J. Wylie Anderson of Denver, a noted 
big game hunter and physician, suggests 
that in addition to the above, which he con- 
siders a good thing, the patient also take 
inwardly one ounce olive oil every night; if 
a very bad case the same dose of olive oil 
may be taken night and morning.—Editor. 


A Kindred Spirit Wants to Go Hunting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time when 
some of the good fellows are making up a 
little hunting party to go out into the moun- 
tains for deer, bear or some of the larger 
game, and are suffering for a good “roust- 
about” fairly handy with a gun, I should like 
to file my “pedigree” and examination pa- 
pers and see if I might accidently pass the 


test of good fellowship. I would not wish to 
get into a bunch of “spenders,” for I would 
have to make my trips as inexpensive as 
possible, Inasmuch as I am just an ordinary 
retail jeweler. It is my plan to go to Min- 
nesota this fall if possible and out in your 
country next fall unless my plans should 
change. J. H. LEPPER, 
Mason City, Ia. 


Dyeing Blankets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A month or so ago 
you published an article in reference to 
camp blankets and stated that this article 
would be followed shortly by another, advis- 
ing how white blankets could be dyed to the 
desired color. I have been anxiously await- 
ing this article as I am not satisfied with 
any of the outing blankets on the market 


and I want to get a white blanket and dye 
it olive drab. M. L. BANGHAM. 
‘We may run such an article later, but 
would say that you can dye your blankets 
the desired color by getting Diamond dyes 
and using same double strength. Be very 
careful to follow the instructions regarding 
dyeing carefu!ly.—Editor. 
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A Modern Camp Stove 
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Cut shows stove in use; to left, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When I see a 
good thing I like to push it along, and espe- 
cially if that good thing happens to be some- 
thing in the camping line. I have tried the 
Cree camp stove, the take-down stove, the 
collapsible stove and other stoves; but not 
until I tried the Kimmel Telescope camp 
stove (made by the Telescope Camp Stove 
Co. of Boise, Idaho,) did I realize that the 
very stove I had been looking for for a dozen 
years had been produced. It is my habit to 
go on hunting trips every fall to various 
parts of the United States and Canada, and 
every time I saw a new camp stcve that 
appealed to me I made a diagram of it and 
placed it with the data of my hunt, hoping 
some day that I would put all these dia- 
grmas together and from them I would be 
able to evolve a perfect camp stove. But 
I don’t believe this will now be necessary, 
as since using the Kimmel I believe that 
the ideal of my dreams has at last appeared. 

I used to be content with the dutch oven 
(when the other fellow did the cooking), 
and later, when I looked with disdain on 
this good old camper’s standby, I even 





telescoped ready for shipment. 


thought that good old stove the Cree, was 
good enough. But later, as I grew older and 
more rheumatic, and appreciated the little 
luxuries that I was able to add to my camp 
life, such, for instance, as a stove in my 
tent, I began to figure out some ideas of my 
own regarding the best all-around stove— 
one that would pack right on horse, witn 
the most cooking surface (size, of course, 
considered), and that would burn most sat- 
isfactory any kind of wood. My eyes fell on 
a circular of the above-named stove and I 
bought one. I used it, liked it, and now ve- 
lieve it is the best ever. Therefore I pass 
the good word along to other sportsmen. As 
the stove was advertised in your August is- 
sue I am going to request that you publish 
with this description the same illustration 
used in the company’s advertisement, be- 
cause I believe it will be of general interest 
to your camping readers. 

The size of this stove packed is 12x18-30 
inches. It telescopes, the oven fitting into 
the fire-box, the whole weighing 50 pounds 
when packed. It has an exceptionally large 
heating and cooking capacity and can be 
taken apart in a very short time. C. D. 


The Water Carnival at Waukesha Beach 


The Evinrude Water Carnival, which was 
. pulled off at Waukesha Beach, Wis., on 
June 21st, drew out some interesting races 
between motor-driven rowboats. There were 
also races between motor-driven canoes. 
Moving pictures were taken of the free-for- 
all race from start to finish, and as these 
pictures will be shown all over the country, 
they will add considerably toward the stim- 
ulation of the interest in motor boating gen- 
eraly. The Evinrude Motor Co. of Milwau- 
kee promoted the enterprise and gave out 


some twenty or thirty silver cups to the 
winners. 


A Scene at the Carnival. 




















TRAINING, 





Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 








Several states, by the Legislatures last 
winter, have passed laws to eliminate 
quail shooting for several years to come, 
hence sport will necessarily be confined to 
water-fowl shooting. In some _ sections, 
also, quail and other upland game birds 
have become very scarce and restrictions 
made more auc more stringent. Sports- 
men thus affected should prepare their 
dogs before the season opens—just as they 
would prepare their dogs for chicken or 
quail shooting. To await the time when a 
dog is needed to perform his work and 
then expect any satisfactory assistance 
cannot but result in disappointment. 

The duck retriever is a very important 
adjunct when that sort of shooting is most- 
ly to be relied upon, because without a 
serviceable dog, many a fine duck is lost 
on the marsh heavily covered with rushes, 
where to find a dead or crippled bird is of 
great uncertainty. In deep water it is the 
same, for there it requires a dog who re- 
sponds quickly and is efficient to recover 
a fallen duck that may dive or drift out 
of reach. ‘ven if shooting from a boat, 
a good retriever is quite valuable, for it 
saves time and often eliminates the neces- 
sity of exposing yourself, or by not having 
to leave the blind to gather in the game. 

Training a dog for work in water is quite 
a simple matter and not nearly so laborious 
as that of fitting a setter or pointer for up- 
land shooting. The duck dog needs to be 
rendered merely obedient to simple orders 
such as follow at heel; drop to order and 
remain down till called upon, but then re- 
spond quickly; search in direction indicat- 
ed by wave of the hand; fetch the game 
soft-mouthed, and deliver same in hand to 
his master in blind or boat. It is only nec- 
essary to put the duck dog through the 
course of yard training, just like a bird 
dog, and omit such parts of the course as 
do not apply to him in his work, and then 
giving some practice till found easily man- 
aged and obedient to orders to become a 
reliable and pleasant helpmate. Do not 


imagine that a duck dog is to be trained 
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Prepare Your Duck Retriever 


when the duck season is on—must be done 
beforehand, and that, too, at home in 
greater part with but about twenty min- 
utes devoted to this task per day for some 
weeks till proficient. 


T. O., Crow Agency, Mont.—I have been 
following the system of training my setter 
as outlined in the “Amateur Trainer’ for 
the past two months and have completed 
up to drop to shot and wing. The season 
on game birds will not open for two months 
yet, and am wondering what to do in mean- 
time to keep the dog in present fine work- 
ing order. Shall I review former lessons 
during that time or had I best take the dog 
out and work on game birds without taking 
the gun? It will be a difficult thing to let 
dog drag long cord on collar when first 
introduced on game, as we must hunt most- 
ly in thickets, and dog will get tangled up 
more or less all the time. What will be 
best in such a case? My dog is now 18 
months old and easily handled, and I am 
more than pleased with this system of 
training, as I have never seen a dog so 
finely yard-broken, and with less trouble 
than he is. Some days this dog will eat 
nothing at all during this hot weather, and 
then again can’t get enough. 

Answer.—As the open season on game 
birds is still some time off it will be well 
to go through the lessons from time to 
time by having dog perform to order in 
manner as may occur in practical manner 
afield. This may be done at home, and 
also when out exercising dog. Taking 
afield to work on birds had best be de- 
ferred till you can also use the gun and 
follow up as per instructions along this 
line. In brushy country long trailing cord 
will interfere much, but short cord (five 
feet) without knot or snap at end, should 
serve well to remind him of necessary obe- 
dience, and not hinder to any great extent. 
Since the dog is so easily handled, you may 
need no cord, and just let him wear the 
force collar with about fifteen inches of 
cord attached—merely to remind him of its 
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presence. Irregular appetite is usually 
caused by worms. To treat for worms can 
do but good. Overfeeding at times may be 
the reason he refuses food one day and 
wants all the more next time. During hot 
weather a matured dog should be fed but 
once a day, at night, and then only in mod- 
eration. 


Cc. H. W., Gunnison, Colo.—I have a fine 
English setter dog, but he is badly broken; 
in fact, does not work on sage chickens at 
all. He will make a beautiful point, and 
sometimes will hold them, but when they 
get up he chases them, and no amount of 
whistling will get him back. Otherwise he 
minds well—will even stop for the whistle 
when he gets up a rabbit. As I paid a 
fancy price for him, I want him to work 
properly, if it is possible to make him do 
so. The man I bought him from told me 
he had never hunted chickens, but he 
worked well on quail. 


Answer.—On Pages 97-98 in the ‘“Ama- 
teur Trainer” the manner of breaking the 
fault of breaking shot or wing is fully de- 
scribed and easily accomplished by use of 
the force collar. One or two good snub- 
bings will cure and make steady. As a 
rule, every dog must be properly intro- 
duced to any new variety of game to be 
hunted before doing well on it. If worked 
on sage chickens with the force collar on, 
the fault should be overcome thoroughly in 
one afternoon. 


R. P. H., Duluth, Minn.—My bull terrier 
has a bad case of sore ears, whines and 
howls considerably, and evidently has great 
pain when running against something. 
This has been getting worse for the past 
two months, and she practically has no 
rest day or night. What is the cause of it? 
pt tried several remedies without bene- 
it. 

Answer.—Is canker of the ears. This 
disease is an inflammation of the inner ear, 
which is followed, if allowed to progress, 
by ulceration and the formation of a waxy, 
dirty-looking matter of very offensive odor. 
Partial deafness will soon result, and, if 
not checked, ultimately death. Some injury 
to ear may be primary cause, such as blows 
on the ears or pulling them, a habit some 
people have of punishing. Water dogs are 
more frequently troubled in this manner 
because of water getting into ears and re- 
maining therein in cold weather; too rich 
and fatty food has a tendency to bring it 
on, especially older dogs, if fat, will get so 
afflicted. This ailment may be suspected 
when a dog begins shaking the head fre- 
quently, scratching at ears, rubbing ears 
against objects, general restlessness, howl- 
ing, whining, etc. The regularly advertised 
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Canker Cure will give instant relief and 
effect a cure within a week. 

D. L. M., Blackwell, Okla.—My pup is 
learning quite well and am nearly through 
with yard breaking, but he goes at it in a 
slovenly way; in other words, does it be- 
cause he knows he has to or get punished 
and not at all because he wants to. Will 
he come out of that later on when I get 
to work him on game? 

Answer.—Obeying orders 
knows he must is the correct thing—just 
what makes obedient under all circum- 
stances. If rather slow about it, just put 
a little “force” into the work by use of 
force collar. When, later on, all these les- 
sons come into practice on game he will 
naturally liven up on his own account and 
then be quite prompt to order and do it 
with a will because he knows he must, and, 
secondly, for the reason that he gets to 
like it, and, besides, when performing well, 
has your approval by a gentle stroke and 
pat on the head, with a few flattering re- 
marks thrown in. The dog that performs 
in lively, playful manner, when so inclined, 
but acts sneakingly when disinclined is 
never reliable; obedience to order is of 
great importance and also the delight of 
the master. 


because he 


P. V. R., Vancouver, B. C.—Being an en- 
thusiastic reader of your magazine, which 
I consider of the highest standard, and also 
noting that questions may be asked which 
are intelligently answered in its columns, 
I venture to ask one: I have several dogs 
of the hunting variety, one of which is an 
Airedale pup 7 months old. He is well 
developed, strong, has good appetite, keen 
scent, bright-eyed, active and, apparently, 
in good health, with one exception, namely, 
after reposing for a half hour or so, and 
then is aroused to move on, seems a bit 
drowsy and as though every joint in his 
whole system was. stiff. After moving 
about a short time he gradually gets active 
and remains so for all day. He has not 
been overheated nor has he been on the 
trail as yet, but gets ample exercise, and 
has been so afflicted for past two months. 

Answer.—Doubtless rheumatism of the 
joints, possibly caused by having reposed 
on cold, damp ground. Young dogs some- 
times get a similar ailment brought on by 
worms, but soon, after getting relieved of 
the internal parasites, overcome this en- 
tirely without medical aid. To treat for 
worms can do but good, and at same time 
something for the rheumatic condition can 
be done by giving night and morning 10 
grains salicilate of soda, dissolved in wa- 
ter, for ten days and feeding mostly on 
lean raw beef, fresh sweet milk and stale 
bread. 





Montana.—Starting from the town of Co- 
lumbia Falls and traveling into the wood- 
land wilderness of the Northern Rocky 
Mountains, the angler is sure of the very 
best of trout fishing. The waters ‘yield an 
abundance of big specimens weighing from 
2 pounds up to 8 pounds. 

* * ok 


California Salmon and Squeteague.—The 
coast towns of Monterey, Del Monte, Santa 
Cruz and Capitola are adjacent to excellent 
live-bait salmon fishing waters—salt water 
Pacific salmon fishing in deep water, not to 
be confounded with fly-fishing for the At- 
lantic species (Salmo salor), the king of 
game fishes. The Pacific species referred 
to here is found at the mouths of rivers and 
in Monterey Bay. It weighs up to 50 pounds. 
Sardines and anchovies are used for bait. 
The best fishing time is late in June, all 
through July and August and during early 
September. In the same water at the same 
season on the same baits squeteague (vulgo, 
“sea trout,” “white sea bass,” ‘“weakfish,” 
etc.), ranging in weight from 10 pounds to 
50 pounds, are taken. The market fisher- 
men and tourists, vacationists, et al., use 
handlines, and drag the big fishes in as the 
small boy would capture his sunfish or 
perch, while the angler uses a 10-ounce rod, 
a 9-thread line and a No. 10 hook. 

* * * 


The Call of the Wild. — “Lying hidden 
away in the back of the brain is the prim- 
itive longing for adventure and the tingle of 
the nerves that awaits it. Under the veneer 
of what is called civilization lie the racial 
and elemental passions, just as Mother 
Earth lies beneath the asphalted streets of 
the city.”—Adele M. Ballard. 

* a * 


Lake Crescent.—This is a favorite wild 
fishing water of the Seattle (Wash.) angler. 
It is surrounded by the green-mantled foot- 
hills of the Olympic Mountains in Clallam 
County and contains great numbers of the 
large Beardslee trout, the medium-size Cres- 
cent trout and the small mountain trout. 
Returning from a week’s angling in this pro- 
lific water, Seth C. Maker thus describes its 
scenic wonders in the Seattle Post: “The 
lake is of glacial origin, with a mean depth 
of five hundred and eighty-five feet, and 
upon all sides arise the rugged walls of fir- 
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clad hills that reach a mile or more into 
the heavens. From its outlet, which is 
called the Lyre River, to the western ex- 
tremity it lies in crescent formation, a fact 
which gave the lake its name. It is about 
ten miles long and from one to three miles 
wide, its narrowest point being between Elk 
Point and Storm King, where ages ago the 
great ice packs tore their course between 
the summits and left a gorge that is now 
filled with fifteen hundred feet of water. 
Lake Crescent is chiefly remarkable for the 
wonderful sapphire hue and clarity of its 
water, the giant Beardslee trout which 
abound therein, and the surpassing beauty 
of the setting made by nature. The deep 
blue is said to be due to the presence in 
large quantities of pitchblende ore in the 
surrounding hills. This ore contains ra- 


dium, and to the activity of this wonderful 
is ascribed the indigo tint 


new element 
which distinguishes Lake Crescent from 
other bodies of water. The lake contains 
Beardslee and Crescent trout, two species 
that are not found elsewhere. The former 
grow to a prodigious size, the record fish 
weighing twenty-three pounds. In addition 
to these trout are found the common moun 
tain trout, a small fish belonging to the dace 
family, and a- dwarfed sockeye salmon. 
Across the narrows from the base of the 
Storm King is an indentation of the shore 
line called the Devil’s Cup, or Bathtub. Ten 
feet from the shore the water is over four 
hundred feet deep. At the western end of 
the lake is Eagle Point. A dozen or more 
bald and gray eagles are always to be seen 
perched in the dead limbs or hovering over 
the water in search of the sockeye salmon 
upon which they subsist. The dominant 
characteristic of Lake Crescent is bigness. 
Nature has worked on a gigantic scale. The 
hills and rocks are titanic, the trees are 
huge, the cafions are deep, the waterfalls 
are high, and the trout which abound in 
great numbers are the largest found in 
American waters. The atmosphere is rich 
in ozone and the air is vivifying. The hand 
of man has not yet marred the contour of 
the primitive, and the spirit of bigness and 
power is all-pervading.” 
* * & 

Fly-Fishing.—‘“‘The humanest form of the 
immemorial art of angling.”—New York 
Sun. CHARLES BRADFORD. 











Editor Outdoor Life:—The steelhead is a 
beautiful, silvery fish, called by some a 
salmon and by others a trout, but however, 
whether it be a trout or a salmon, it is one 
of the best game fishes that we have in 
British Columbia. It ascends all our rivers, 
and being a powerful and hardy fish, it as- 
cends further up the river and remains 
longer than any other of the large fish. It 
remains in the deep pools in the cafions of 
the rivers and mountain streams all summer 
and returns to the sea in the autumn. 


They commence to run up the rivers some 
time in November and continue to run in 
limited numbers until July. When they first 
enter the rivers they are of a beautiful sil- 
very color with a bluish tinge on the back. 
The flesh is firm and pink in color and is 
unexcelled for table use, but after they have 
been in the river for some time they become 
dark in color with black spots along the 
back; they also dev2lop a red streak along 
each side and are oiten mistaken for rain- 
bow trout. They rise well to the fly, but are 
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Catching the Steelhead 











The Author and his Steelhead. 


mostly taken with a Devon minnow, a small 
spoon bait or a shrimp, and, when hooked, 
put up a splendid fight for freedom. Any 
good sportsman landing one of these fish 
weighing over ten pounds with light tackle 
should be content for one day, as a ten- 
pound steelhead will give any man with-a 
light rod and line a good half hour’s fight 
to land him. 

I can best tell my readers how a steel- 
head will fight by telling of one which | 
caught, which weighed 13% pounds and 
measured 3514 inches in length, and is shown 
in the accompanying photograph, together 
with myself and the rod and tackle witl 
which I caught it. 

It was on the 2nd day of June, 1912, that 
I stood knee deep in the waters of the Sey- 
mour Creek, North Vancouver, B. C. I was 
casting with a small, 2-inch Devon minnow. 
I had a light Washaba casting rod, a thin 
silk line and a single gut leader. I had 
been fishing some time without success, and 
as it was getting near sundown I was be- 
ginning to think I would have to go home 
without a fish, but just as I was about to 
give up I felt a violent tug on my line. I 
saw the flask of a bright, silvery tail on the 
surface of the water and my reel began to 
sing like a siren whistle. Away out into the 
middle of the stream it headed right into the 
swift running current. When about fifty 
yards away it gave a mighty leap high into 
the air, exposing to full view the splendor 
of its silvery body. What a sight to be- 
hold! A man standing on the bank shouted, 
“It’s a spring salmon!” How I computed the 
length and strength of my frail I’ne. Would 
it hold? I ran down stream as fast as I 
could, trying to keep pace with this madly- 
racing fish. I glanced at my reel to see how 
much line I bad left. It was almost all out. 
How delicately I touched my reel, applying 
just a little more strain. Every time I ap- 
plied the strain the fish would leap out of 
the water, trying to shake itself free of the 
hooks, and acting very much like a wild 
steer with a rope. After racing downstream 
for about 15) yards it gave another leap out 
of the water and then turned and headed 
upstream. I wound in my line as fast as I 
could, endeavoring to keep a constant strain 
on the line. I kept winding until I got it with- 
in about ten yardsof me, when it turned again 
and shot out towards the middle of the 
stream, causing the reel to whistle again. 
This performance was repeated about a doz- 
en times, and then it began to show signs 
of tiring. It came in very slowly. I kept 
winding in the line. I got it very close to 
me, still it did not struggle. I could see that 
it was resting. I walked backwards toward 
the shore, leading it with me. It was now 
acting like a well-broken colt. We were now 
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in very shallow water. My friend Mr. Por- 
ter came to assist me to land it. He stepped 
into the water and walked close up to it. 
I told him to look out, it was just resting. 
He walked very cautiously to within about 
three feet of it and then it turned and shot 
out towards tlhe middle of the stream like a 
bird. I applied all the strain I dared on my 
frait line, still it kept going. I followed it 
and kept paying out line as I ran, and still 
the reel kept singing. After it had taken 
out about sixty yards of line, it slackened 
its pace. I commenced to wind in line; it 
came in slowly. It had done its best. It 
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gave a few more feeble tugs at the line but 
the fight was nearly over. I led it into shal- 
low water. When it touched the bottom it 
turned on its side and laid perfectly still. 
Mr. Porter stepped into the water, put his 
two hands under it and threw it onto the 
gravel. The fight lasted forty minutes. I 
was quite tired with the strain of the battle 
and as I looked at the beautiful fish, I felt 
glad that I had landed it and yet was al- 
most sorry that it did not get away, for it 
had put up a splendid fight. 
British Columbia. JOHN HUMPHREYS. 


Feathers and Fishing 


A clause in the tariff bill prohibits the 
importation of some of the favorite artificial 
flies of the angler, and likewise prohibits 
the importation of the materials used in 
making these flies, particularly feathers 
and skins of the valuable song birds whose 
insect-eating prevents the destruction of the 
trees and other foliage absolutely necessary 
to the preservation of the planet upon which 
man lives. 

This clause is fathered by the wise and 
welcome bird-protection institutions known 
as the Audubon Societies, and is intended to 
stop the infamous traffic in wild birds for 
millinery purposes, which, if not reformed, 
means the utter extermination of the world’s 
feathered friends. The clause reads: 

“Provided, that the importation of aig- 
rettes, egret plumes or so-called osprey 
plumes, and the feathers, quills, heads, 
wings, tails, skins or parts of skins ‘of wild 
birds, either raw or manufactured and not 
for scientific or educational purposes is 
hereby prohibited.” 

Thus the feathers and skins imported an- 
nually for artificial flies come under the 
same prohibition as millinery feathers. 

England has a law prohibiting the impor- 
tation of certain plumage, but specific ex- 
ception is made for the materials used in 
fly making. , 

There is a foolish opposition to this clause 
on the part of a few professional fly-tiers, 
some of the fly dealers and a lot of mere 
fishermen, and these men and women are 
loud in their declaration that the angler is 
also opposed to the clause, which, if al- 
lowed, they think would injure the business 
of the professional fly maker, fly dealer, 
et al. 

Now, the truth is: No angler is opposed 
to the clause, and the claim that the pro- 
tection of valuable tree-saving birds would 
hurt trade of any sort is absurd. The same 
sort of foolish objection was made to the 
introduction of the sewing machine—it 
would prevent a lot of hand-sewing work- 
men from making a living. In a few years 
man will laugh at this silly and selfish in- 


dividual cry against bird-protection with the 
same ridiculous spirit with which he now 
laughs at the old idiotic objection to the 
sewing machine. 

A writer in the New York Sun says: “The 
first effect of prohibiting the importation 
of the feathers for flies will be to drive 
many back to bait fishing. An angler using 
bait should take ten trout for every one 
he could kill with a fly. The Government, 
the states and clubs are spending large 
sums for the stocking of streams with trout. 
The expenditure would scarcely be justified 
if there is to be bait-fishing in these streams 
—they would soon be fished out. Thou- 
sands who formerly used bait have taken 
up fly-fishing because it is better sport.” 

What does this writer mean by the word 
“‘many’’—the “many” he thinks that will be 


driven back to bait-fishing as the effect of 


the prohibition of the importation of the 
feathers for flies? Many what? Not ang- 
lers, by any means, because the angler 
would rather merely try to catch his trout 
with an artificial fly made from a feather 
duster than to be assured of catching the 
game with a worm or minnow or salmon 
egg. The “many” refers to mere fishermen, 
or professional fly tiers, not anglers. 

The angler and the ordinary fishermen 
are as far separated in character and nature 
as the humming bird and the buzzard are 
separated in life and lesson. True, all ang- 
lers are fishermen—the highest form of fish- 
erman—but very few fishermen are anglers. 

The real opposer to bird-protection in this 
objection to the clause prohibiting the im- 
portation of bird feathers and skins is the 
commercial fellow, and there is no commer- 
cial side to angling. 

The angler is a student as well as a lover 
of Nature, and he knows that without the 
insect-eating birds there can be no trees, 
that without trees there can be no waters, 
that without waters there can be no fishes, 
and that without fishes there can be no 
fishing. The stupid mere fisherman can’t 
surmount this, and the commercial fly tier, 
whose business alone teaches him enough 
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of the angling art to be able to figure this 
natural science, thinks too much of his 
money creel to admit it. This pretended ig- 
norance is called good business instinct, and 
the angler doesn’t object to men minding 
their own business, but when business in- 
stinct runs wild and evokes the affrontery 
to imply that the angler, a non-commercial 
being, is opposed to the prohibition of earth- 
valuable bird extermination, business in- 
stinct is going a little too far with its 
money-mad method. 

The angler does not condemn the use of 
correct tackle; he’s a believer in it, and 
just as he is sincere in his advocacy of 
proper tackle and in his immaculate use of 
proper tackle so is he sincere in his pro- 
found belief in correct methods of fishing. 

The mere fisherman—the fellow who 
judges his day by the number of fishes he 
kills in any manner, regardless of season, 
sermon and size—may resort to dynamite, 
the shotgun and the drag net, and he may 
not be in sympathy with any of the chiv- 
alric means, manners and methods of any 
of the worldly matters, but the angler is not 
of this stamp. 

Izaak Walton, the father of fishing, never 
posed for his portrait with half a hundred 
dead fishes tied to his body. Ferns, feath- 
ered friends, flowers, fair skies, fine fishing 
tackle and fishes embellished his picture. 

The fish, to the angler, is only one feature 
—no doubt the main feature—of his favorite 
pastime, and the killing of the fish is not 
a pleasant part of his pursuit; the death of 
the game is, to the angler, a sad incident, 
however happy the mere fisherman may be 
over the slaughter of his greedy mess, and 
the angler, therefore, could not possibly de- 
rive the delights of his angling at the sac- 
rifice of the lordly winged creatures he so 
repeatedly thanks his Master for. 

Who ever read an angler’s story without 
the song birds in it? The gentle art is ap- 
plied to angling and the angler. Who ever 
heard of the gentle art of fishing! And 
angling is a gentle art; so, to practice it, 
one must be gentle. 

The angler will not resort to fishing with 
live bait if the few European artificial flies 
are excluded from his lures, because he can 
catch all the fishes his gentle art entitles 
him to with the flies of home make. 


Bass and Shad Fishing 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer has, for 
more than thirty years, read and re-read 
practically everything pertaining to hunting 
and fishing obtainable in books or period- 
icals specializing on that subject, or news- 
papers, which once in a while dabble in the 
mysteries of sportsmanship or more often 
relate hair-raising adventures of modern Di- 
anas or of the prowess of a follower of Sir 
Izaak, and regrets as much as any one that 


The artificial flies of England, Scotland 
and Ireland are lovely creations of practical 
as well as beautiful design, and the angler 
adores them, but, since his gentle creel can 
be filled without them, he’ll not insist on 
their importation if it tends in the slightest 
manner toward the extermination of the 
very things that make possible the gentle 
art of angling—the birds and the trees, with- 
out which the fishes themselves could not 
survive. 

The world is not composed entirely of 
fishermen—the earth itself should not be 
sacrificed for a few against the multitude— 
and the angler, the fisherman of quality, is 
wise enough to appreciate this; his individ- 
ual pastime is not as important as the gen- 
eral welfare of the masses, and it will be 
said that the mere fisherman, who estimates 
quantity over quality, is far less entitled to 
consideration. 

Angling is a pastime of a craft; the birds, 
the trees and the waters are necessities of 
a planet and its people. 

Fishing for the market—a distinct method 
from that of the angler and the common 
fisherman who fishes for the mere sake of 
killing and counting—is not concerned in 
this argument, and may be dismissed with 
a brief word of commendation. Legitimately 
practiced, discriminately carried on accord- 
ing to the law of man and Nature, it is even 
more admittable than angling, and far more 
honorable than the wasteful pursuit of the 
vulgar amateur fisherman. Our Savior sanc- 
tioned net fishing, chose simple fishermen 
for his disciples—St. Andrew, St. Peter, St. 
James and St. John. 

The expression, “fly fisherman,’ may re- 
fer to the mere fisherman or the angler, 
for there are lots of fly fishermen as well 
as mere fishermen who are not anglers, for 
the reason that fly fishing, indulged in by a 
greedy hand, can permit of ungentle fish- 
catching the same as bait fishing. Both 
methods are equally destructive if not fol- 
lowed with strict rules of angling, and all 
that need be said to properly define angling 
is that it is the poetry—the art and refine- 
ment—of fishing. The mere fisherman is 
simply a fish-basket filler; the angler fills 
his soul, not the creel. 

New York. CHARLES BRADFORD. 


in New York Waters 


what Mr. Bradford says in the April num- 
ber of this magazine, page 349, under the 
heading, “Fishing Facts and Fakes,” is in 
many particulars only too true, and that 
which is handed out for facts are often 
ridiculous absurdities. 

But Mr. Bradford himself, it seems to me, 
has blundered by the wayside and fallen 
into a few grievous errors in that very ar- 
ticle, and still more glaringly so on page 
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351 of the same issue, under the heading of 
“Shad.” Of course Mr. Bradford does not 
intentionally mean to mislead the readers of 
this magazine; he simply took too much 
for granted; that is, his author’s slips were 
in a few particulars painfully at fault. But 
I am sure he is only too willing to admit 
that fact when he becomes acquainted with 
the conditions obtaining in these waters. 

Mr. Bradford is particularly harsh, almost 
brutal, with the fellow that uses one of our 
New York papers as a medium to describe 
what seems to be a highly incredible inci- 
dent, viz., angling for black bass at the Bat- 
tery in the city of New York or, as the ar- 
ticle has it, “from the dock at Castle Gar- 
den.” Mr. Bradford is highly surprised that 
people can read that article and not explode 
with laughter. 


Perhaps those people have been along the 
Atlantic coast at some period of their past 
lives and recall that 99 per cent of the na- 
tives, not being technically precise in their 
language, called the sea bass just simply 
“black bass,” hence this astonishing lack 
of humor. 

I regret Mr. Bradford’s irritability. He 
seems to have a roe in pickle for our New 
York papers. Quoting from one of them he 
says: “If you fish for sunfish use a light 
rod, one weighing not more than 10 or 12 
ounces.” He himself admits that “sunfish 
are the school boy’s game,” and then goes 
on and gravely informs us that “a light rod 
these days weighs not more than 2 or 3 
ounces.” Is it possible that Mr. Bradford 
does not know that this paper had in mind 
a rod adapted for school-boy use for pre- 
cisely the game described? 

The average school boy knows just what 
is required for his particular purpose, and 
Mr. Bradford’s apprehensious solicitude is, 
in my judgment, very much misplaced. And 
as for shad in the Hudson, Mr. Bradford 
gives us the astonishing information that 
“shad were caught by the thousand in nets 
all along the Hudson from New York to AI- 
bany up to within twenty-five years ago, 
but not a single specimen has been seen or 
heard of in the last twenty years.” 

If Mr. Bradford will take the trouble to 
tarry along the Hudson during the open sea- 
son for shad he will see thousands of poles 
sticking in the mud, with nets or seines 
attached to them, placed there for no 
other purpose in the world than to cap- 
ture shad; and if he would stick it out 
long enough he would no doubt see many 
flat boats put out from shore. Follow 
these poles and at the conclusion of these 
proceedings he would see them come in— 
true, indeed, sometimes~ without a single 
specimen— but then again very often 
loaded down with several hundred of the 
finest shad ever seen anywhere. Had Mr. 
Bradford explained that the shad crop is 
approximately one-eighth of what it was 
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twenty years ago he would have been near 
describing their real condition at this time. 

Mr. Bradford attributes the virtual extinc- 
tion of shad to the pollution of the waters 
by manufacturers with gas, oil, acids, dyes, 
etc. I am anything but a friend of these 
“gentry,” as Mr. Bradford describes them. 
I have done my share fighting them, not 
alone in New York, but other states as well. 
I have made more sacrifices than the aver- 
age sportsman along this line. Neverthe- 
less, I believe in being just and placing the 
cause of the trouble where it belongs, and 
that is in those nets and seines I have just 
described. Any half-witted idiot that ever 
saw how these nets and seines are strung 
across, two or three hundred yards each in 
length, and at intervals of from one to two 
thousand yards apart from New York to 
Newburg, and at greater intervals from 
there to Albany, can readily understand the 
cause of the shad depletion. How a single 
specimen can ever grope its way through 
such a tangle of deadly obstruction is more 
than I can understand. 


But the chemical analysis of these waters, 
bad as they are, would not indicate even a 
contributary cause of the decline of this 
species. The condition prevailing in other 
famous shad rivers of the East, viz., the 
James, Potomac, Susquehannah, Delaware 
and Connecticut, are just as bad for pre- 
cisely the same reason. It might be of in- 
terest to mention that some of these rivers 
are almost entirely free of chemical pollu- 
tion. 

Prevent the absolute use of these nets 
and all of these waters will soon again teem 
with the luscious shad, pollution or no pol- 
lution. 


In conclusion, I must also differ with Mr. 
Bradford’s reply to Mr. Rice’s question, viz., 
“Is the shad a game fish; will it take the 
angler’s bait?” I have made exhaustive re- 
searches and inquiries concerning this mat- 
ter, and the consensus of opinions of the 
best authorities available seems to be just 
what I thought it would be, viz., that the 
shad is not a game fish in the sense gen- 
erally applied to fish, being entirely too 
sluggish, or at least too clumsy and too 
readily exhausted to be regarded in that 
class. 

Moreover, the shad is a peculiar freak of 
nature. It absolutely abstains from solid 
food, sustaining its short life entirely by the 
absorption of the essentials to its being 
from the element in which it lives. Even a 
superficial, examination of its intestines 
ought to convince the most skeptical of that 
fact, and the extremely rare instances 
when it has taken the fly were generally 
regarded as merely occasional sportive in- 
clinations, by no means a‘desire for food; 
consequently not to be depended upon. 

New York. GEORGE C. ASPER. 
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Mr. Bradford’s Rejoinder 


The fact that “99 per cent of the natives” 
refer to the sea bass as the black bass does 
not make me a blunderer. The unenlight- 
ened natives are in error, not I. 

The contention that school boys prefer 
a 10-ounce rod or a 12-ounce rod does not 
lessen the weight of these rods, nor is the 
school boy’s or any other boy’s choice the 
standard choice to go by. We prefer the 
choice of the practical angler—not the in- 
experienced boy. The boy in all things is 
educated up to man’s standard; man is not 
brought down to the boy’s standard. Edu- 
cation heightens the reason; it does not 
lower it. I still say and can prove that 10- 
ounce rods and 12-ounce rods are not light 
rods, and that 2-ounce rods and 3-ounce rods 
are light rods, and that only ignorance of 
the subject would allow of anybody refer- 
ring to 10-ounce rods and 12-ounce rods as 
light rods. 

The statement that shad had not been 
seen in the Hudson River in twenty years 
was founded on the expressions to that ef- 
fect by numerous marketmen and rivermen 
in the region about New York city—the 
west shore of the Hudson up at least as far 
as the territory opposite Grant’s Tomb. 
Twenty years ago I used to go out with the 
shad fishermen in this region, and was often 
given all the shad I wished to take home. 
Last spring I visited this same region and 
was tcld by all the neighboring natives that 
shad-catching on the Hudson was a practice 
of the past; that a million dollars’ worth 
of shad nets, etc., could be found lying idle, 
and that no shad fishing had been prac- 


ticed and not a single shad specimen had 
been seen for twenty years. Seeing the 
rotted nets, etc., and not seeing any of the 
net poles set out in the water as in the old 
days, and hearing these conditions described 
by dozens of natives I knew as shad fisher: 
man at one time, I naturally believed the 
statements and printed them. Conditions 
farther up the Hudson were no doubt differ- 
ent, as Mr. Asper now affirms—to my great 
delight. I agree with Mr. Asper in his con- 
tention that indiscriminate net fishing is 
ruinous to the life of the species, but I still 
claim the refuse of the acid factory, the gas 
house, the oil plant and the dye works are 
far more ruinous than the fishermen’s nets. 

As to the matter of the shad taking an 
artificial fly and being a game fish, my au 
thorities for this statement are such emi- 
nent anglers and ichthyologists as Seth 
Green, Charles Hallock, Frederick Mather, 
A. N. Cheney and William C. Harris—all of 
whom personally told me of their having 
caught the shad on artificial flies—and I 
will now add the name of still another au- 
thority—Mr. Asper himself, who, in his very 
criticism of my remarks admits the shad 
takes the artificial fly for “sportive inclina- 
tions’—the same inclinations that impel the 
the very king of all game fishes, the At- 
lantic salmon (Solmo salar) to take the ar- 
tificial fly. That these inclinations are 
“extremely rare” does not alter the main 
fact—the fact that the species does rise to 
the artificial fly. An albino deer is ex- 
tremely rare; still it’s a deer. 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 


Deformity of Fishes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to your 
request for an opinion regarding the subject 
“Blunt-Nosed Trout,” which has been under 
discussion in Outdoor Life, I have not on 
file the issues of your magazine containing 
the various questions and remarks that have 
appeared on this subject; but I think it un- 
likely that these blunt-nosed trout could be 
the descendants of a species in which this 
character of the “blunt nose,” or, rather, ab- 
sence of the “snout,” was constant; nor, 
that these fish were hybrids between trout 
and some other species, since we do not 
know of any species occurring in those wa- 
ters that have a similar characteristic skull, 
and, moreover, we know that success in hy- 
bridization among fishes, according to ex- 
periments that have been made, is apparent- 
ly very limited in its scope. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, it seems- probable 
that this “blunt nose” was a deformity, 
caused either by some enemy, or, it is not 
unlikely that the fish was deformed in that 
manner when hatched. 


In trout hatcheries, where eggs are han- 
dled in large numbers, freak trout are not 
uncommon: it is not unusual to hatch fry 
with two heads; occasionally one with three 
heads: very rarely one with two tails, and 
many in various form; of curvatures. These 
freaks are often carried into the feeding 
stage in a hatchery, perhaps attaining a 
length of an inch and a half or more, and 
there is little doubt but that some of them 
are shipped with other fishes when plant- 
ings are made. Trout fry with deformed 
skulls, however, are not often seen, or at 
least do not reach the feeding stage, where 
their deformities would become more no- 
ticeable. I have seen some in the hatchery 
from which part of the snout and side of 
the head, including an eye, was missing; 
others, from which the maxillaries were en- 
tirely absent; and, from the eggs of the cut- 
throat, or native Rocky Mountain trout, dur- 
ing several seasons I have seen hatched 
trout fry from which the snout was partly 
or wholly absent, the eyes being in front 
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and toward the center of the head, and 
these fish as fry appear to more nearly re- 
semble the “blunt nosed” trout spoken of 
in Outdoor Life than any of the malform- 
ations that are produced in a hatchery. 

I have not had an opportunity to segre- 
gate these monstrosities and attempt rais- 
ing them to a length of three or four inches 
or more, and do not remember having no- 
ticed any of them after they had been feed- 
ing a few weeks in the hatchery; from the 
very nature of their deformity it would be 
difficult, or might even be impossible for 
them to take food, and in crowded condi- 
tions in a hatchery, the weaklings, of course, 
are first to succumb. There is, however, no 
doubt in my mind that when a hatchery 
ships fish, as soon as they reach the feed- 


Fiy-Fishermen.—‘‘The mildest and mellow- 

est of men.’—New York Sun. 
* * ok 

Artless Angling.—‘‘There’s no fun in fish- 
ing when they bite on the unbaited hook ’”— 
New York Press. 

BS * cs 

Black Bass.—Excellent small-mouth biack 
bass fishing may be enjoyed in the Calf 
Pasture River, near Goshen, Virginia. Pop- 
ular spots are found in the cafion, two 
miles north of the territory where the Calf 
Pasture River enters Goshen Pass. 

Ed * oa 

Singing Fish.—The singing fish in Belle- 
vue Ohio, whose night chant in chorus is 
described by a Bellevue poetess as “a sweet, 
sad, haunting melody like the moaning of 
night winds through lonely, brooding pines,” 
is declared to be a poetical subterranean 
species of bullpout (small catfish) by sev- 
eral Bellevue enthusiasts, but a practical na- 
tive writes me that the romantic species is 
the small green pond frog, not the bullpout 
or any other order of fish. 

ok * * 

Fish Food in Germany.—The Germans are 
not content with eating fish food that has 
lost its natural flavor by being kept for 
months in the cold-storage warehouse, and 
they laugh at Americans for tolerating the 
marketing of stale and frozen fishes. Fritz 


ing stage, or after they have been feeding 
a short time some of these freaks are in- 
cluded in the plantings made, and perhaps 
under favorable natural conditions might at- 
tain a size when they would by some 
chance be captured with hook and line. 
Where great numbers of trout or other fish 
are being taken in seines or traps, a good 
opportunity is afforded to observe anatomi- 
cal monstrosities; and also at times some 
curious and unusual effects in coloration 
will be noted among the fishes; but even 
where trout are captured in large numbers, 
an adult fish with deformed skull is rarely 
seen, and this further confirms the belief 
that a fish injured in that way has a very 
unequal chance in its struggle for existence. 
Montana. THEODORE G. LANGGUTH. 


secures his fishes fresh daily, not only from 
the ocean and rivers, but from many thou- 
sands of natural and artificial fish ponds. 
The Bavarian Society of Fisheries, last year, 
constructed over two hundred new ponds. 
Fishes kept frozen for several months are 
not unedible, but they lose their individual 
flavor. 
ok * a 

Oddities of the Sea.—The very deepest- 
down sea fish so constructed as to resist 
tons of water explodes when brought to the 
surface. Another species reproduces by 
simply dropping a piece of its body. The 
cuttle fish, as it swims slowly along, 
changes color according to the hues of the 
surrounding rocks, reeds, etc., and, when 
pursued by an enemy, suddenly ejects an 
inky substance and escapes in this dark 
cloud. Just as there are caterpillars that 
turn into the shape and color of the vine 
stem they cling to at the approach of an 
enemy, so are there fishes that become at 
will counterparts of weeds, rocks, coral, 
etc. Several species partly bury themselves 
in sand to escape an enemy; others make 
a sand cloud by rapid movements of their 
fins and hide or escape in this cloud. One 
species poisons its enemy. A certain eel 
administers an electric shock, and several 
fishes of the dark deep regions carry and 
regularly use an electric light. 

CHARLES BRADFORD. 
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What is actually known about the auto- 
matic pistol of .45 caliber can be summed 
up in a very few words. We know that its 
mechanism successfully passed the tests of 
the Ordnance Department, U. S. A., and 
during these tests, or rather, at their con- 
clusion, fired 6,000 consecutive shots with- 
out a hitch or balk. We know that the con- 
tents of the magazine can be dispensed into 
the surrounding atmosphere so rapidly as 
to almost solve the problem of having two 
bullets in the barrel at one time. We know 
that the velocity of the bullet is 800 feet 
per second and its penetration and stopping 
power equal to any reasonable demand in 
that direction. 

In other words the new Army automatic 
is a perfectly efficient weapon practically, 
so far as its mechanism is concerned, theo- 
retically, so far as figures and data ob- 
tained by experts in tests can determine. 

It is doubtful if there is any number of 
expert shots who have actually demonstrat- 
ed its speed qualities practically, for the 
weapon has not yet been issued in large 
numbers to either regular or militia troops, 
and until it has made its debut in required 
pistol qualifications and hard-fought con- 
tests, it is simply a question of surmise as 
to these qualities. If “A” can deliver seven 
shots in three seconds, and make a close 
group, that shows the possibilities, but as 
“one swallow does not make a summer,” so, 
too, one score does not convince a skeptic. 
We must have a large number of such 
scores and strike a balance. 

Going back a little in the history of re- 
volver shooting, the readers of this maga- 
zine will remember that in 1888 it was 
shown most conclusively that the target 
sighted revolver (both Colt and Smith & 
Wesson) was quite as accurate as it was 
possible to hold, but it was not until twelve 
years later that revolver shooting became 
a well-recognized sport. 

This was due to several circumstances, 
one being the organization of the United 
States Revolver Association and inaugura- 
tion of competitions. 

Another was the 
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tremendous interest 


Speeding the Automatic Pistol 
By Dr. S. J. Fort. 








aroused all over the 
revolver shooting immediately after the 
Spanish-American War. Still another was 
the introduction of the Smith & Wesson .38 
Military, with its barrel bored to caliber, 
which, with its coarse military sights, was 
capable of extremely accurate shooting. 


country in rifle and 


The ammunition manufacturers got busy 
with their cartridges and brought them up 
to date, the consequence being that record 
scores of today were wiped out tomorrow, 
and during the next decade the revolver 
reached its acme of excellence. It was 
found that certain mechanical conditions 
could not be overcome in its construction, 
and as the speed-of-fire mania as well as 
the hobgoblin of stopping power had _ be- 
come an obsession with the military au- 
thorities, behold the automatic pistol as a 
military sidearm. 

Now, if it required nearly twelve years 
to determine the true accuracy of the re- 
volver, a weapon invented and introduced 
in 1836, it is only fair to give at least half 
as much time to the automatic before it 
will be possible to do more than predict 
what American experts can do with it. 

As a matter of fact, rapidity of fire with 
the rifle is still in its infancy, and now 
that military authorities have decided that 
the greatest effect of fire with that weapon 
consists in sweeping a certain zone of ter- 
ritory with a storm of bullets, rather than 
depend upon individual ability to send each 
bullet to a given mark, it may be that the 
automatic pistol will degenerate into a mere 
dispenser of bullets, quantity, rather than 
quality of shooting determining its figure 
of efficiency. 

However that may be, I think, we can 
safely state that the Army automatic pistol 
is in a class by itself as compared to other 
pistols of this breed. Its accuracy up to 
fifty yards, with deliberate aim and con- 
sidering the coarse sights, is remarkable. 

Beyond this distance I have had no op- 
portunity to determine what it wil! do, but 
I would like to predict that it will place 


every shot in the 8-inch bull at 75 yards, 
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if the 
close. 

Let us consider it as a weapon for close- 
range shooting, for, after all is said and 
done, there are few of us who have had 
much experience with revolvers who would 
venture opening fire on an enemy at 75 
yards. We might take a chance shot at this 
distance, but the pistol is always to be con- 
sidered the last resort against a charging 
enemy, and when the enemy is within strik- 
ing distance, then is the time to pour in the 
lead. 


If there are a number of men armed with 
ithe pistol and a plentiful supply of ammun1- 
tion the effect of rapid fire concentrated 
upon a like body of the enemy at longer 
range can not help but intimidate, and thus 
check an advance, even though the casual- 
ties ‘are not great, but considering the pis- 
tol and its value to the individual, either for 
offense or defense, it surely must be con- 
ceded that accuracy must. be combined with 
speed of fire to be effective. 


I can not agree with Mr. Haines in his 
ideas concerning the handicaps of recoil, 
noise, etc., in speeding the automatic, at the 
same time admitting that I have not fired 
tens of thousands of shots and can not by 
any means be considered a world-beater. 
First, let us consider the Savage automatic 
of .382 caliber, the daintiest firearm of its 
type ever put on the market, and at the 
same time giving wonderful accuracy. If 
there is any kind of stunt that a crank can 
put an automatic through, I believe there 
are few that I have not tried with this pis- 
tol, and the little gun has always responded. 
I had the curiosity to try it out over the 
state revolver qualification course, consist- 
ing of ten shots, deliberate aim, at 75 yards, 
ten shots at each distance of 50 and 25 
yards, timed fire (each string of five shots 
being fired in 20 seconds), and ten shots at 
each distance of 25 and 15 yards, rapid 
fire (each string of five shots being fired 
in 8 seconds). The target used was the 
regulation ‘‘A” target for 200 yards, with 
8-inch bull. The score was, deliberate aim, 
41; timed fire, 50 yards, 40; 25 yards, 46. 
Rapid fire, 25 yards, 42; 15 yards, 50. 

With the .38 S. & W. military revolver 
I qualified under the same conditions, de- 
liberate aim, 44; timed fire, 50 yards, 45; 
25 yards, 49; rapid fire, 25 yards, 43; 15 
yards, 50. Considering that the Savage pis- 
tol has a sighting radius of but 5% inches, 
it seems as though the little gun held its 
own. Considering still further that the trig- 
ger-pull is about 8 pounds and that the trig- 
ger is very narrow in its bearing surface; 
also that the sights had never been touched 
and were not just what I like for rapid fir- 
ing, the scores were very satisfactory. 

The shape and rake of the handle of the 
Savage .32 affords a hand-hold that does not 
change from the recoil, which is practically 


individual shooting can hold that 
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negligible to any one accustomed to do 
much of such firing with the revolver. If 
you attempt to fight it, wild shooting will 
occur. Under any circumstances the effect 
is exerted upon the whole hand, and if 
taken as one would take a swiftly thrown 
ball, the hand immediately returns to the 
level, so that the eye can catch the sights 
for the next shot. It is possible to place 
every shot from the magazine of a Savage 
.o2 in the regulation “man” target at 30 
feet, with the pistol fired from the hip, aim- 
ing simply by the sense of direction and 
getting the ten shots off in from 2 to 3 
seconds. 


At the same distance, but aiming each 
shot at the same target, every shot can be 
closely grouped in the abdominal space, in 
7 seconds. With no point of aim, even at 
such close range in a large black space, the 
groups will be larger than if a smaller bull 
is used and more time taken in delivering 
the shots. I have never bothered to meas- 
ure the groups, being perfectly satisfied if 
I saw a nice lot of holes appearing in the 
part of the target where I knew it would 
cause considerable disturbance if the tar- 
get had been a real man. 


The Colt Automatic .45 is another propo- 
sition in more ways than one. It is heavier 
than the Savage, and the grip-safety must 
always be taken into consideration, whether 
firing with deliberate aim or shooting rap- 
idly. 

Once the proper grip is learned, the action 
is extremely smooth and the recoil only 
serves to lift the hand and arm as far as 
the elbow joint, the weight of the pistol 
dropping it back into line with the eye. So 
far as the noise of the report is concerned 
I am free to confess that it is a disturbing 
element, especially to one unaccustomed to 
firing heavy charges, but I can not agree 
that there are “innumerable bumpity-bumps, 
jerky, hitchy and catchy sensations’* ac- 
companying the loud reports. 


*As others besides Dr. Fort may have mis- 
understood me from my hastily written and 
clumsily formed expression, it might be well 
to say that the words “hitchy” and “catchy” 
should be omitted. If one will bear in mind 
however, that, when writing that sentence I 
was considering the behavior of the auto- 
matic when fired at the rate of five shots 
per second and not what followed the firing 
of a single shot, the meaning I had attempt- 
ed to convey will be a bit plainer. When one 
shot is fired, the slide comes back with a 
decided “bump.” I think anyone who has 
fired an antomatic pistol will admit this. 
Also when the slide goes forward, inserting 
another cartridge, this is followed by a 
“jerk.” For every shot, then, we have one 
“bump” and one “jerk.” If we fire the Sav- 
age the eleven shots that it is capable of 
handling at one loading and at the speed it 
is capable of, we have eleven “bumps” and 
eleven “jerks,” or, counting “bumps” and 
“jerks,” twenty-two altogether. Now that 
word “altogether” might mean a bit more 
than I had intended when jotting it down. 
My intention, in the first place, was to con- 
vey the impression that a total of twenty- 
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two “bumps” and “jerks” accompanied the 
firing of eleven shots. Now, when these 
eleven shots are fired in, say 2 2-5 seconds, 
the impression might be given the shooter 
that they were coming “altogether,” or about 
as near SO as can well be imagined. I trust 
that Dr. Fort will now better understand me 
than before; also that he will not forget to 
hand us many more of his interesting ar- 
ticles. I am sure that all readers of Outdoor 
Life will be more than pleased to hear from 
him frequently. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 

It has seemed to me in all the experimen- 
tal firing done with this pistol that the ac- 
tion was remarkable for its smoothness, the 
deviations of shots being mostly up and 
down and rarely in lateral directions. 

These latter were most apt to occur when 
an effort was made to reduce the time of 
fire and attention was diverted from the 
grip-safety. 

I believe that improvements can be made 
in the trigger-pull and particularly in the 
sights, but taking the pistol just as issued, 
I believe there are fewer “flyers” in a given 
number of strings fired rapidly than occur 
with the revolver and much less tendency to 
high shots. If a number of targets are stu- 
died I think it will be found that taking a 6 
o’clock aim at 25 yards, and holding well, 
few shots will be found above the center of 
the 8-inch bull and none outside the black, 
firing seven shots in 4 seconds. I believe 
it is perfectly possible to keep every one of 
the seven shots in a 5-inch circle at 25 
yards, firing the shots in 4 seconds. As 
stated before, I can not claim to be an ex- 
pert with the pistol, because experience has 
been limited to a few hundred shots. If some 
other brother rises to state that he has and 
can repeat the performance of grouping 
seven shots in a 4-inch circle at 25 yards, 
in 3 or even 2% seconds, I shall not doubt 
it. There is no telling what will happen 
with this pistol once the experts get busy 
with it. To emphasize it, let us repeat that 
rapid fire with the pistol is still a matter 
of trial and competition. After two or three 
National Pistol matches have been fired 
with the automatic and several hundred of 
our best pistol shots have trained for those 
events, remember this prediction. 

In the last issue of this magazine Mr. 
Thomas speaks a word for his pet .45 re- 
volver and claims he can get off his first 
shot as quickly as another man can get off 
the first shot with an automatic pistol. He 
is dead right, if the automatic has to be 
loaded before firing takes place. 

I think he could have gone still further 
and said he could put an opponent out of 
business if that opponent foolishly provoked 
his fire before his automatic was ready to 
fire. But, on the other hand, if Mr. Thomas 
had the hammer of his six-gun on an empty 
chamber and the fellow with an automatic 
had a cartridge already in the chamber with 
hammer cocked, providing he was a good 
shot, the chances would be in favor of the 
automatic. With an even break for both, 
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I believe the rapidity of fire to rest with 
the automatic. Naturally enough, when 
both fighters are slinging .45-caliber bul- 
lets, at short range, the one catching the 
first bullet would likely supply the corpse, 
and the question of which could shoot the 
quickest would still remain unsettled. An 
expert revolver shot, even with the heavy 
charge of the Frontier .45 can, as Mr. Thom- 
as says, gets off six shots very rapidly— 
possibly as rapidly as an automatic can be 
emptied, but eight seconds seems to be 
about the limit of time in which five shots 
can be fired with aim and using the double- 
action. I have shot with some experts who 
could cock the hammer and fire that num- 
ber of shots with aim in the same time. As 
already stated, it is possible to fire seven 
shots from an automatic .45 in 4 seconds 
and aim each one, or to fire ten shots from 
a Savage .32 in 7 seconds and aim each one. 

If mere speed of fire is considered, the 
automatic undoubtedly has the revolver out- 
classed. 

Ammunition for the automatic is expen- 
sive, which is going to prove a handicap in 
making the sport of shooting it as universal 
as it should be. Experiment has proven it 
possible to reload the cartridges with a 
hardened lead bullet, the manufacturers to 
the contrary notwithstanding, but so far as 
my own experiments are concerned, they 
have not progressed to a point where I can 
give positive information. 

As a member of the state militia I shall 
carry and use the automatic; as a crank 
I shall experiment with its ammunition, 
sights, trigger pull, etc., ever and anon in- 
flicting upon a confiding public the infor- 
mation gathered as time moves along. AS 
a mere citizen I believe the automatic, or 
whatever make or model, the most danger- 
ous firearms ever invented and entirely unfit 
for use by those who obtain a lot of infor- 
mation from the store clerk and think that 
possession of a firearm makes an expert. 

Knowing, or thinking that I know, what 
I can or could do with an automatic, I should 
feel perfectly safe if armed with one, but 
under ordinary conditions, such as going up 
against an armed burglar, a mad dog or wild 
animal seeking a fight, if I could feel the 
searred handle of my .38 S. & W. in my 
hand, and knew that there were five .38 
Peter’s special cartridges in the chambers, 
I would feel still safer even if I knew Mr. 
Burglar had the latest model of automatic 
in his grip. 

The difference between 158 grains of lead 
and a 200-grain jacketed bullet is nothing if 
the one flies straight and the other goes 
off at a tangent, and I know pretty near 
where a bullet from my .38 will land if I 
can see the sights. It is a nice theory that 
you can shoot the automatic like you point 
the finger, and fairly true if the target is 
not shooting back, but after a fellow has 
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shot thousands of shots through his re- 
volver in practice and competition, he gains 
a confidence in its performance that only 
comes with years of acquaintance and use. 

Coming generations may feel the same 
about the automatic, for it has come to stay, 
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but we who have grown up with the re- 
volver can never lose our love for it, even 
though we lay it down in favor of another 
weapon, of an entirely different type, and 
admitting that for its distinctive purpose it 
is superior to the older firearm. 


Concerning the Various .22-Caliber Repeating Rifles 


By D. Wiggins. 


In the July issue I notice a request from 
Mr. Ralph Stewart as to the various .22-cal- 
iber repeating rifles now on the market. As 
I have handled all makes and nearly all 
models of these arms, perhaps I can give 
him some, at least, of the desired informa- 
tion. 

I presume that the Winchester being the 
most popular arm and one of the rifles to 
which he specifically refers, should head 
the list. As the 1873 model is no longer 
on sale in .22 caliber, I will omit any further 
reference to it, except to say that, while a 
splendid shooter and thoroughly reliable in 
action, its weight made it unpopular. The 
1890 model, in the three lengths for which 
it is furnished, is today the most widely- 
known .22 repeater, as far as I have been 
able to observe. Its simplicity, strength and 
reliability of action and excellent shooting 
qualities have endeared it to the man (or 
woman, either) who enjoys this branch of 
sport. 

What are its weak points is a question I 
do not wish to go on record as having laid 
out. My experiences may be entirely differ- 
ent from anyone else; so I'll state them for 
the information of Mr. Steward and the 
other .22 cranks. 

First, the average man cannot seem to 
believe the arm can be cleaned from the 
breech, and proceeds to perform barbarities 
on the muzzle with a cleaning rod. Using 
the common coppered iron wiper of the 
breed usually sold with the rifle, he goes at 
the task of cleaning the barrel with about 
as much skill as I would display in prescrib- 
ing for a case of smallpox. Usually he rests 
the butt of the rifle on the floor or ground, 
the whole weight being pivoted on the heel 
or toe of the buttplate. This naturally 
causes the rifle to lean in one direction 
while being cleaned, and, therefore, the muz- 
zle is nearly always worn out on one side, 
usually just under the front sight. I have 
met to date just one sportsman who coim- 
prehended the beauties of a muzzle-protec- 
tor, and as for oiling the rod, I never knew 
of anyone besides myself following that 
plan. But it surely decreases wear on the 
muzzle. 

Cleaning from the muzzle frequently 
means that a certain amount of fouling is 
deposited from the rag or brush in the 
chamber of the arm, just at the sharp rear 


end of the rifling, thus causing sticking 
shells, as referred to by Mr. Stewart. If the 
ammunition is of the lubricated variety it 
is, while disagreeable to handle, much more 
beneficial to the rifle barrel. Unlubricated 
ammunition is very hard on a barrel, and 
that is the worst fault I find with the .22 
Winchester rim-fire. The inside lubrication 
means that the chamber is always dry, and 
any powder grains, primer, residue, etc., 
makes things worse. 

The second point against the 1890 Win- 
chester is its top ejection. I have had my 
face burned time and again by ejected cart- 
ridge cases, and nearly lost one eye by the 
same cause. When shooting at objects in 
the air a rain of empty shells comes tum- 
bling down in your face, and I’ve found a 
pair of shooting glasses very welcome when 
using this rifle. 

The 1906 model, being practically the 
same in action and design as the 1890, 
comes in for the same criticism, with this 
addition: The carrier of some of these 
rifles is not perfect and will occasionally 
jam. In the use of this rifle, I should ad- 
vise the shooter to remove the cartridge 
stop and use the .22 long rifle exclusively, 
as he will find it equal to any one’s de- 
mands for accuracy, and sufficiently power- 
ful for most small game. 

The 1903 Winchester automatic rifle is a 
favorite in certain sections, but it has not 
been so with me. I have seen more trouble 
and listened to more complaint in regard to 
this arm than any other I know of. While 
action, balance and accuracy seem to meet 
the approval of all, the ammunition question 
seems to be the stumbling block. Some 
makes do fairly well in the gun, while |! 
have known one make to only operate the 
action ten times in fifty shots. Another 
make gave about 50 per cent of failures to 
operate. 

The barrels seem to wear out pretty fast, 
also. I know of one rifle here in Baker 
that has worn out one barrel and made a 
good start on the second, while the action 
is in excellent condition. 

Next comes the Marlin. The Models 1892 
and 1897 resemble each other strongly; ex- 
cept for the take-down feature in the ’97, 
they are practically identical. 

I have owned both models, and used them 
a great deal. I never shot a better barrel 
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than the ones furnished regularly on the 
Marlin rifles, and this seems to be the opin- 
ion of all the shooters with whom I’ve com- 
pared experiences. 

Now, as to actions: The worst and most 
frequent trouble is found in the failure of 
the cartridge cut-off to prevent more than 
one shell from feeding from the magazine 
to the carrier. This will be noticed by the 
shooter principally when using .22 shorts. 
I never had the least difficulty of any kind 
when using .22 long rifle cartridges. 

I remedied the fault by taking out the 
cut-off and placing in the slot a very thin 
piece of some elastic material, a block of 
rubber or oiled leather. After doing this, 
I replaced the cut-off and the material in 
the slot causing it to protrude further from 
the side of the receiver and over the mouth 
of the magazine, effectually prevented fur- 
ther difficulties on that score. 

On both models I had trouble with .22 
shorts catching at the mouth of the cham- 
ber and cutting and scraping the bullets. 
With long rifle cartridges I never had the 
least difficulty. 

The carrier action, extraction and ejec- 
tion of both rifles was all that could be 
desired. 

The Marlin ejector, as made in .22 caliber 
at the present time, does not appeal to me. 
It is in the way of the cleaning rod when 
wiping the rifle from the breech, and the 
only advantage I can see in this ejector over 
the old one is that the present form is not 
apt to be dropped out or omitted when as- 
sembling the rifle after cleaning. I am not 
satisfied with the Marlin take-down sys- 
tem, as applied to the .22-caliber rifles. I 
have never used one that would not loosen 
up after about forty or fifty rounds. In 
using peep sights the fault becomes more 
apparent. 

The Marlin magazine arrangement is to 
my liking, but care must be taken that the 
protection in the outer tube, that holds the 
follower from slipping down when loading, 
does not become worn. I found this out 
by an explosion, so mention it in the hope 
that others will avoid that unpleasant ex- 
perience. I escaped with a bad fright; 
some one else might not be so fortunate. 

Next, I presume, should come the Savage 
rifle. I have only one fault to find with 
this arm, and that is the take-down system, 
which I hear has the same fault as the Mar- 
lin. I refer, of course, to the 1903 and 1909 
models. I do not like a box magazine for 
rim-fire cartridges, and it has been my ex- 
perience that the bullets of .22-caliber am- 
munition are not sufficiently deformed in a 
tubular magazine to render them inaccurate. 

The 1911 Savage is a good little gun for 
the man who uses and admires the bolt 
action. I have found it simple and reliable. 
I would rather entrust a boy with this arm 
than any other .22 repeater. 
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Let no one think that I’m _ prejudiced 
against the Savage people, as my big-game 
gun is a .30-30 of their make. And while, 
like Dr. Conyngham and O’Hara, I’m “agin’ 
the guverm’t” on the automatic pistol mat- 
ter, I believe, from my own experience, the 
Savage is the best of the lot. 

I’ve never owned a .22 Stevens repeater, 
as from a close inspection I decided I did 
not want one. No top ejecting gun for me, 
although we all know the excellence of their 
shooting. I have had the visible loader spit 
fire and smoke in my face pretty bad. Nor 
do I like their method of ejection—mechan- 
ism, I mean. 

The Hopkins & Allen repeater I do not 
admire, as I have found the action pretty 
soft while repairing them. 

The Febiger, or Batavia, automatic rifle 
I have shot to a certain extent, and believe 
it to be a reliable arm. To those not fa- 
miliar with this arm I would say that it re- 
sembles in outward appearance the 1903 
Savage, but appears to be merely a blow- 
back action. 

Last comes my favorite, the .22 Reming- 
ton repeater. Of beautiful design, strong 
and simple action, and beautiful accuracy, 
I consider it the ideal small repeater. My 
rifle has been fired about twenty thousand 
shots, and has never given me any trouble 
that I wasn’t responsible for. 

Some people ovject because it has no vis- 
ible hammer, which to me appears one o1 
the best features about it. Right here I'll 
give some information that may not be gen- 
eral knowledge: To ascertain if the rifle 
is cocked, push to the rear on the slide 
handle; if locked, the hammer is cocked. 

To let the hammer down without risk of 
denting the edge of the chamber or break- 
ing the firing pin, open the gun (supposing, 
of course, that it is cocked) by pressing 
upon the carrier in the under side of the 
frame. Then move the slide handle to 4 
inch of its rearmost limit, and pull the trig- 
ger. This lets the hammer strike the bot- 
tom of the breech-block, not the firing-pin. 

My rifle is the “Target” grade, and I 
confine myself to the .22 long rifle, in some 
of its forms, exclusively. This is my choice 
for all-around work, but if for snap-shooting 
and gallery work I would select the ‘“Gal- 
lery” grade, with extra-length magazine to 
hold twenty-five short cartridges. 

My rifle would probably cause the Rem- 
ington Cubs to have the buck ague. It has 
on it at the present time a peep sight from 
a ’97 Marlin, a sling strap from a .45 Spring- 
field, sling swivels from a Model 1866 Win- 
chester and brass patch box from a Ken- 
tucky squirrel rifle. Under the butt-plate 
are an extra set of sights and a few .22 
long-rifle cartridges, in the patch box a cop- 
per wire cleaner and oiled rags. I checked 
the grip myself. 

I have not shot the .22 automatic Savage 
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as yet, so can give no opinion on it. It 
looks all right, however. 

To sum up: They are all good, and it’s 
largely a matter of personal opinion. Se- 
cure a good one, use it carefully, and you 
will be satisfied. 

In cleaning, I advise the use of a brass 
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brush and some good solvent in cleaning the 
chamber. When Dr. Fordyce and I learned 
“hayfoot, strawfoot” with the old three-band 
Springfield we used hot water and kerosene 
to keep the old gas pipe in shape. How 
would a Springfield today look after that 
treatment? Quien sabe. 


A Few Remarks Suggested by Mr. Wiggins’ Article 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


I have read and re-read Mr. Wiggins’ very 
interesting article and agree with him on 
many of the statements he has made, as 1 
almost invariably have in all his articles 
and the many very interesting and appre- 
ciated letters it has been my good fortune 
to receive from him during the past few 
years; but there are a few things that will 
come into my mind, suggested from his ar- 
ticle concerning .22-caliber rifles and cart- 
ridges, that I am inclined to think might 
well be turned loose on the readers at this 
time, and in doing this I trust Mr. Wiggins 
will not understand me as criticizing him 
in any way. 

All of the .22-caliber cartridges have both 
desirable and undesirable features, and the 
same can be said of the rifles that use them. 
My greatest objection to the outside lub- 
ricated .22-caliber cartridge is—well, just 
because it is outside-lubricated. But per- 
haps I should state some of my objections. 
Here are a few of them: First, these cart- 
ridges are disagreeable to handle, and care 
must be taken in handling to see that the 
lubricant does not become removed, for 
leading of the barrel and inaccuracy will 
follow, while the outside lubricated cart- 
ridge will gum an action sooner than one 
with an inside lubricated bullet, and an ac- 
tion gummed with thick lubricant and pow- 
der residue will cause an action to work ex- 
tremely hard in very cold weather, and will! 
often cause jams unless the user gives the 
arm better attention that many do. With a 
properly cared for action, unless we except 
instances where these rifles are shot a great 
deal in very cold weather, a properly con- 
structed action will seldom cause trouble 
that can be directly attributed to outside 
lubricated bullets. From some of my expe- 
riences in hunting small game with certain 
repeating rifles using outside lubricated .22- 
caliber cartridges, when the thermometer 
had dropped away below zero (I remember 
a few instances where this was not far from 
40 degrees below) I have sometimes thought 
the outside lubricated .22 was better adapt- 
ed to single-shot than repeating rifles. Jams 
would occur even with a perfect action that 
could never have happened with an inside 
lubricated cartridge. The accuracy and 
small cost of the outside lubricated .22 cart- 
ridge are its strong points—at least as I 


sum the matter up from experience gained 
from their use under the usual conditions. 

My favorite .22 cartridge is the inside lub- 
ricated .22 Winchester rim-fire. It’s more 
expensive than the others of the rim-fire 
class, but, for me, personally, it is well 
worth the additional cost. No jams result 
in its use, due to a gummed action, while 
I have always found it superior for hunting 
to any other. I admire the rifle made to 
handle it, but would rather have a lever 
action of proper design and weight if it 
could be had. Such an arm made for the 
.22 Winchester rim-fire, having a full mag- 
azine, and to weigh about five pounds, would 
appeal to me strongly. 

I know of many complaints made against 
the .22 automatic, the action having been 
condemned, when invariably the trouble was 
caused from a neglected barrel. When 
properly cared for, I have heard of less 
trouble from jamming in the automatic than 
from many of the hand-functioned .22 arms. 
A rusty chamber in the .22 automatic, I 
have heard, will result in failure of the arm 
to extract regularly, while I know of these 
arms failing to open sufficiently automat- 
ically to feed a cartridge into the chamber, 
due to a chamber becoming enlarged from 
having been allowed to rust to such an ex- 
tent that the shell fitted same so loosely 
that much of the powder gas escaped past 
the shell, and as a consequence power to 
operate the mechanism properly was lack- 
ing. With absolutely no alteration of the 
action, or cleaning whatever, this same gun 
worked perfectly after a new barrel’ had 
replaced the old one. My theory may be 
wrong as to what caused the trouble in this 
automatic, but feel pretty confident that it 
is right. In writing briefly of the auto- 
matic .22 as above, it might be well to state 
that I have never used but one make of 
cartridges in them—Winchester make, by 
the way—so do not predict what the result 
would be if other makes were used. I have 
always admired the .22 Winchester auto- 
matic, but could never quite understand 
why the cartridge should be quite so ex- 
pensive. 

I do not know of a .22-caliber repeating 
rifle on the market that I have not heard of 
jamming, or giving the owners trouble in 
some way, but, with a very few exceptions, 
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the difficulty could almost invariably be 
traced to a neglected gun. It’s surprising 
how many shooters there are who think a 
.22 rifle should respond regularly, regardless 
of the care, or lack of care, I should say, 
that may be given it. I have seen shorts, 
longs and long rifles, loaded with black, 
Lesmok, semi-smokeless and smokeless 
powders, greased, ungreased, lubricated and 
greaseless, used indefinitely in the same 
gun and no cleaning whatever given the 


arm so long as a cartridge could be forced 
into the chamber. Also have listened to 
an eloquent condemnation of a particular 
arms company for turning out an arm that 
would “jam,” that would not “shoot 
straight,” that would “lead,” and do a whole 
lot of things that ““Pap’s” old muzzle-loader 
was immune from. And I'll bet money 
that Mr. Wiggins has many a time become 
weary, yea, muchly! from listening to many 
similar tales of woe. 


The Automatic—At Random 


By “Amateur.” 


Mr. Haines, in his so able article last 
month, after a very interesting narrative of 
his experiences with the Savage automatics, 
asks that short-gun experts wake up. Trust- 
ing that the awakening may not be too sud- 
den, yours truly thought to slip in a word 
before said sun bath of words might take 
their due effect. Mr. Haines has been fur- 
nishing us gun cranks with able articles that 
we “swallowed with great relish,’ as modern 
novelists have it. But Mr. Haines has had 
such a wide speaking acquaintance with 
hand weapons that we feel he cannot be 
quite the amateur in revolver and pistol 
knowledge we know we are, and we don’t 
have to prove we are a poor shot—we admit 
it. If proof were called for, all that need 
be said is that we have owned and shot, 
during the past nine or ten months, ten dif- 
ferent short guns, experts will need no fur- 
ther proof of our inefficiency. Of these, 
five were automatics: .30-caliber Luger, .25 
Colt, .45 Colt Government, .32 Savage and 
the .380 Savage bought yesterday. 

“Points like a finger,” “Woman kills burg- 
lar in dark,” etc. Personally, we have a 
very crooked finger to point, and we are 
not a woman. They’re so darned lucky, 
anyway! And now if we were to awaken 
to a burglar and grasp our trusty “sixth 
finger,” at ten feet, what chance would the 
cleaner have next day of removing that hor- 
rid, sticky stuff that made such a huge red 
spot in our best rug? What chance would 
the man who has never shot any gun before 
have, with a brand new automatic, against 
the burglar? That is the question. 

We bought a .32-caliber Savage automatic 
once to decide that question to our own sat- 
isfaction. We knew we were no shot and 


‘ could ably fiil that man’s boots. Here are 


the results: At fifteen yards, rapid fire, on 
a 4-inch bull all the shots went low. Why? 
Because the beginning shooter is sure to 
jerk the trigger, and consequently the aim 
lowers. Furthermore, on the second shot 
fired from the gun the empty casing clogged 
and refused to be ejected automatically! 
With a .45-caliber Colt, Government model, 
automatic, the results were very promising. 
By promising we mean that if a man had 


been standing there you could not have 
heard him call you “Charley” no more. On 
a 4-inch bull at twenty-five yards the score 
of 134x190 was made—nineteen shots. But 
this was slow fire and made during a test 
on the gun’s targeting ability. By the poor 
shot still, to be sure, but not acting in the 
capacity, in this case, of the man who isn’t 
afraid—at 3 g. m.—in the dark—to find that 
noise for friend wife, who has been so rude- 
ly awakened. Furthermore, one does not 
want to shoot up one’s home too much, nor, 
if to be carried in the pocket, carry this 
“excess-baggage”’ gun. It’s a good gun and 
perhaps the best automatic. An expert said 


- that after he plugged three shots out of that 


same gun at a 4-inch bull seventy-five yards 
away and got two in the black. 

The .25 Colt automatic we can “carry in 
our purse” if we want, but not for mine. We 
actually couldn’t hit much with it! Maybe 
she “shot him in the dark.” Oh, vital spot! 
Lady could do fine, but we have a hand that 
is a hand and like to have something to 
hold onto when we shoot. 

Now we come to the .380 Savage auto- 
matic. At Mr. Kephart’s suggestion of a 
ten-foot range we will tell what happened. 
His very good advice to “learn to hit some- 
thing the size of a doorknob at ten feet in 
1 second” is apt, but the man who buys 
the gun for home protection is not afraid 
of doorknobs. Said knob may be just about 
the size of that burglar’s heart, but, when 
Mr. Automatic-Green shoots, he will not be 
after the heart: he will want to shoot the 
man. So, at ten-foot range we fired ten 
shots at the steel man target, thirty at the 
2.74-inch Standard American target, the lat- 
ter for the benefit of the heart-seekers and 
knob-busters. These forty shots were the 
first shots ever fired from the gun. All 
shots were fired in strings of ten, the ca- 
pacity of the magazine, as fast as an ordi- 
nary finger can pull. The results were as 
follows: 

Man target, 10 shots, 10 hits; time, 5 sec- 
onds. 

Standard American target, 2.74-inch bull, 
first string, 1 in bull; time, 6 seconds; 
group, 23% inches. Second string, 1 in bull; 
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time, 5 2-5 seconds; group, 18 7-16 inches. 
Third string, 1 in bull; time, 5 1-5 seconds; 
group, 11% inches. 

For the benefit of those who are fellow- 
gun-cranks it can be said we like this Sav- 
age .380 and the way it handles. The grip 
might be inclined more, as is the Luger, so 
as to more properly offset the recoil and 
let the hand grasp more naturally. The 
trigger pull is enough to release the indi- 
cator on the scales at the 9-pound mark and 
could be tinkered with, though it is very 
smooth. But this collection of words is for 
the new man with the new gun. 

The above results show that I am just as 
poor a shot as I admit and would tend to 
prove the point, namely, the new automatic 
is, to the man who has never shot it, a 
fine example of a riot gun raised to the nth 
power. I can hear the burglar laugh as he 
follows one of the bullets through a window 
thus kindly opened for him, at all the dam- 
age done, not to him but the house furnish- 
ings denied him. Mayhap he has a broken 
arm, or—limb—this for the benefit of fem- 
inine readers of refined taste—but he has 
no broken heart. 

And to conclude with our man, the aver- 
age, who buys a gun to protect his home 
and then very properly locks it up, maybe 
to fondle it occasionally and give his wife 
the jumps by pulling the trigger on parlor 
pictures, after properly removing all “bul- 
lets,” this, too, occasionally. In a few cases 
the burglar may turn up. Then the man 
forgets how nicely he broke the glass of 
those parlor pictures with an empty gun. 
He isn’t going to wait till he (the burglar) 
is ten feet away, either; no, sirree! And 
when he does shoot, if he doesn’t get the 
burglar, he probably gets the grandfather 
clock, and most probably a few hard words 
from Nell. 

The prope: place for the hand gun, and 
especially the automatic in action, is not 
the home. If you get your man he will let 
his life blood cost you the price of a new 
carpet; if you don’t, you'll probably have to 
refurnish the house. Better far to let him 
take what he wants, then your harsh words 
when you buy the new furnishings will not 
have to be self-directed. And burglar in- 
surance is much cheaper. Another pleasant 
little thought is that he may get you! If 
you must have a dresser-drawer gun pay 
$1.90 and take a chance on your life by fir- 
ing it out the window. A high-up policeman 
says that is the best way to scare ’em off, 
and call a cop; and just remember, too, he 
tried the way we warn you against, and 
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maybe his advice comes from his being sore 
at himself for not having followed it—him- 
self. 

We have let Father Time pass a few days 
before sending the above in, but the misses 
says it’s O. K., so let’er go. Meanwhile 
the man who gets all our gun cash has re- 
ceived the new Smith & Wesson .35-caliber 
automatic and it deserves a few words. 

Smith & Wesson is a name that put the 
“revolve” in revolver. They assert their re- 
luctance in putting an automatic on the 
market because “we believe them to be un- 
safe,” but “the demand from the public for 
such an arm became so pressing that we 
have endeavored to supply the want, over- 
coming, as far as we have been able, our 
own objections to this class of arm.” 

Barrel, 31% inches; shots, 7. In the hand 
it feels heavy. There are only two parts, 
the barrel and the frame. Here for the first 
time we have a barrel which cannot jar 
loose and wobble; it is attached to the 
frame by a pivot and an interlocking hinge 
at the rear 2nd at the forward end by the 
trigger guard that clamps into the frame. 
A strong pull will unclamp the back of the 
trigger guard from the frame and, revolv- 
ing on the back pivot, the barrel can be 
moved up and back on this pivot sufficient 
for cleaning from the breech. 

The bolt is the only part that can be 
moved back when the shell is ejected. One 
new and pleasing feature is the bolt re- 
lease catch. You do not have to pull the 
bolt back against the force of the bolt spring 
to cock the arm, as in other automatics. 
Pressure on the bolt release catch frees the 
bolt from its spring and the arm is cocked 
with the least of effort. 

There are two safety devices—a cam and 
an automatic sear lock. The latter is re- 
leased by pressure on the front of the grip, 
automatic in that the hand grips it when 
grasping the gun. The other, on the back 
of the grip, we found so stiff as to be prac- 
tically valueless. When the cam had been 
placed on safety it could not be moved 
back without the aid of a screw-driver. 

On the whole, this is a fine automatic. 
The grip inclines about the same as the 
Savage and has walnut stocks. It “comes 
up” true and points well. The new cart- 
ridge has a rimless, solid-head shell. The 
bullet weighs 76 grains, metal tipped or soft 
point, not hard wearing on the rifling, as 
the sides are not hard jacket. This auto- 
matic is not on sale at the date of writing, 
only one gun being supplied the dealer for 
exhibition. Chicago. 


Fast Work with the Colt Single-Action 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I converted a sin- 
gle-action army .41, 7%-inch barrel into a 
rim-fire and shoot .41 short, $8.50 per thou- 
sand. Have been practicing aerial shooting 


for several years. Can hit a quart can 
twice with either hand, and have succeeded 
once or twice in hitting a gallon can three 
times at thirty-five feet high and thirty-five 
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feet away. I mention this for the reason 
that I have no stop watch and desire, as 
per request in June issue of Outdoor Life, 
to make some comment on rapid fire. 

It looked to me several times in my life 
as though I would have to “rapid fire” in 
several directions. They usually came in 
twos and threes. After carefully reading 
Mr. Haines’ interesting article I took a .45 
single-action army 2%-inch barrel, with all 
surplus power filed out of the mainspring, 
Lyman full jack front sight and rear “V” 
filed into a rather large “U” into my trou- 
ser’s pocket (side pocket made in old-style 
top pocket, made to order) and put up three 
6-inch targets ten feet apart, and stood 
away from the center one fifteen feet, mak- 
ing it about twelve feet from the gun muz- 
zle to the targets, and I knocked them all 
down in, I believe, the same time it takes a 
can to fall from a thirty-five-foot height to 
about eight feet from the ground. 

I know that Mr. Haines doesn’t love Miss 
Single Action as he formerly did, but if he 
still has respect for her he will try three 
shots from a .45 automatic, hand on the 
gun, the gun concealed in some pocket (for 
instance, side coat pocket) and shoot at 
6-inch targets placed as I placed them—ten 
feet apart. Take time from the instant he 
starts to pull the gun and give a few of us 
old-timers the result. In all truth, I am in- 
tensely curious to learn what the auto or 
the double-action has on the single-action 
at this kind of shooting. Some years ago, 
during the single-action and double-action 
controversy, everybody taking part in it 
reasoned from the belief that there would 
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be only one enemy to shoot at, and, of 
course, the single-action was at a disadvan- 
tage. 

In closing, I want to say that those of us 
who find it necessary to carry a gun are 
deluding themselves if they think the shoot- 
ing is going to be in one direction and at 
one enemy. 

I used U. M. C. 
short gun. 

I went out today with a single-action 
army; caliber, .38, 5%-inch barrel, made 
over to shoot rim-fire ammunition, and 
“fanned” five shots. Made a group 9 inches 
up and down and 4 inches wide. I was 
alone and timed myself by throwing a can 
up in front of me to a height of about sev 
enteen feet, and then “fanned” with the 
same hand that threw the can. I am sure 
that all five shots were fired in 1 second, 
thereby beating Mr. Haines’ 2-second time 
with the Savage .32. As I understand it, he 
does not include his first shot in the time, 
consequently he fired nine shots in 2 sec- 
onds. Also my score equals his for all prac- 
tical purposes. I also used heavier ammu- 
nition, .38 short rim-fire, which contains 18 
grains of black powder and 130 of lead. 

However, your automatic and double-ac- 
tion people may as well hunt your holes, for 
as soon as we single-action army people get 
returns from Texas, where they “fan” plug 
hats at twenty-five yards you are going to 
be beat to a frazzle. We may be male- 
factors for bringing this subject up again, 
but the single-action army will surely come 
to its own. “BURRO PUNCHER.” 

Washington. 


black, full load, in the 


The Camp Perry Shooting Tournament 


For twenty-eight days, from August 15th 
to September 9th, more bullets will be 
hurled at the bull’s-eye at Camp Perry, than 
were expended in many of the great battles 
of the Civil War. The trials of skill of eye 
and nerve will begin on the morning of 
August 15th with the historical old matches 
of the National Rifle Association of Amer- 
ica, the opening event being the 38th an- 
nual contest for the Wimbledon cup repre- 
senting the individual long range champion- 
ship of the United States. 

Interest is centered in the international 
match beginning September list. The rifle- 
‘men of the United States who have trav- 
eled to the four corners of the earth winning 
laurels wherever they went, this year ex- 
tended an invitation to every nation of the 
world to send rifle teams to America as a 
part of the Perry’s Victory Centennial cele- 
bration, which is being held on Lake Erie. 
The organization of international rifle shoot- 
ing societies. of the world voted in France 
last year to bring their matches to the United 
States this year and the newly organized 


Pan-American Shooting Union did the same, 
thus insuring a concentration of all the great 
international shooting competitions of the 
world at Camp Perry. Ten nations will take 
part in these matches. They are France 
Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Argentine 
Republic, Peru, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and 
the United States. 

To insure the success of this meeting and 
to enable the committee of arrangements to 
properly entertain the visiting riflemen 
Congress appropriated $25,000. This was 
supplemented by the state of Ohio which 
appropriated $15,000. Out of these appropri 
ations, the transpertation of foreign teams 
in this country will be paid. 

In the matches themselves which consist 
of team matches with both rifle and pistol, 
nearly $30,000 in cash prizes will be paid; 
in addition to which special gold, silver, and 
bronze plaques, medals, and works of art 
will be given to the extent of about $3,000 
more. The French nation has presented to 
the riflemen of the United States a magnifi- 
cient Savres vase to be competed for by 
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local riflemen only. In addition to this 
prize de luxe, France is also giving six cups 
for the international individual match with 
the army rifle. 

The man who will be at the head of this 
mammoth affair and who will act as execu- 
tive officer is Brig. General R. K. Evans, U. 
S. A., who has had much experience as ex- 
ecutive officer in five previous national 
competitions. He will be assisted by about 
100 army, marine corps, and National Guard 
officers and will have a regiment of troops 
to take care of the marking and scoring. 
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It is intended after the matches are over 
to show the visiting riflemen something of 
the country after a banquet which will be 
held at Camp Perry on the night of Sept. 
9th, when all the prizes will be presented. 
The following day a special train will take 
the visitors to Buffalo to see Niagara Falls. 
From there the party will go to Sea Girt 
so that such riflemen as may wish to do so 
may take part in the Sea Girt matches which 
will then be going on. Those who do not 
care to enter these competitions will be 
taken to Washington and shown the prin- 
cipal features of the capital of the country. 


Some Experiences with Automatics 


Editar Outdoor Life:—Undoubtedly the 
automatic pistol is the pistol of the future 
for the average man. In fact, I think it is 
the pistol of the present, not merely because 
the United States army has adopted it, but 
on account of its reliability and simplicity. 
Reference is had particularly to the type of 
arm which has a top slide that flies back- 
ward to extract and eject the shells, mean- 
while cocking the hammer, and then as it 
goes forward into place again, inserts an- 
other cartridge in the barrel. 

During the past eight years I have had 
extensive experience with pistols and re- 
volvers, this in connection with the Balti- 
more Revolver Association, my membership 
therein having been active from the time 
of its organization in 1905. I looked ask- 
ance at automatics for a long time and even 
now, for highly accurate shooting under 
slow-fire conditions, prefer the single-shot 
target pistol and the military revolver, but 
for accurate rapid-fire work, either in prac- 
tice or otherwise, the automatic pistol would 
be my choice. The average man can make 
more hits with it than he can with a re- 
volver, and it is the average man—not the 
expert—whom we have to consider in esti- 
mating the practicability, suitability and 
adaptability of any firearm. 

The first automatic ever in my hands was 
an old Borchardt, a queer-looking affair 
with a sort of jay-bird-heel rear end and a 
toggle joint kick-up breech-block opening 
and closing arrangement on top. It shot the 
same cartridge that the Mauser pistol-car- 
bine uses, and it was a “humdinger,” no 
mistake about that. Of five shots fired by 
me only one struck the bull’s-eye, the first 
one; the other four skurried off into the 
surrounding atmosphere, and may be going 
yet, judging by the hasty manner in which 
they left the barrel. It was a good pistol, 
but too large for convenience, just as is the 
.30-caliber Mauser, which one might call a 
shooting engine, for it is almost the awk- 
wardest firearm ever seen. 

Since that time I have shot several other 
automatics, including the Luger 7.65 milli- 


meter, the Savage .32 and the Colt .32, .380, 
.38 and .45, the latter being the latest 1911 
Government model, of which latter I have 
shot three different arms. All of these half 
dozen patterns are good, and I never had 
the least trouble with either of them. Of 
the lot I found the Colt’s best suited for 
careful, accurate shooting, because their 
lock construction permits of making a 
smooth, easy trigger pull. As for fast work 
all of them operated well, but I prefer the 
Colt for the reason that one can obtain 
closely accurate work with it if one wishes 
to do so. 

Not long ago I purchased in a second- 
hand shop an old .38 Colt automatic with 6- 
inch barrel and of the sporting model. This 
is of the same general formation as the 
pocket .38, excepting that it has a 6-inch 
barrel instead of a 4%-inch. It is not quite 
so bulky in the handle as the military auto- 
matic .38, although it uses the same cart- 
ridge. This particular pistol had been much 
rusted inside and outside. There were two 
bad rust pits upon the slide. Notwithstand- 
ing that this arm, No. 5,552, was so much 
neglected and abused, it gave a first-rate 
account of itself after being cleaned, and it 
now shoots just as accurately and operates 
just as perfectly as if it was new. In com- 
pany with a friend who has an automatic 
of the same pattern, but in new condition, 
we tried it out and found that there was no 
difference in the operation of the two pis- 
tols. 

I think it can be truthfully claimed for 
this arm that it is as reliable and simple 
and even more indestructible than the fa- 
mous old .45 Colt single-action Frontier re- 
volver, and, as for the new military .45 au- 
tomatic, it is the acme of automatics today. 
It has all the accuracy and strength of the 
.38 and a great deal more power. The first 
time I shot one of this pattern was at his- 
toric old Fort McHenry in Baltimore, and 
its splendid smashing power astonished me. 
I remember that one of‘ those big, nickel- 
jacketed bullets struck a piece of timber, 
and there was a rain of splinters in the vi- 
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cinity of the target, suggesting that some- 
one had blown up a woodpile. Accuracy 
was surprising. One of our number, a bet- 
ter shot than I am, made 83 with it on the 
standard American target at fifty yards the 
first time he shot it. 

It appears to me now, after having shot 
several of these heavy automatics, that most 
beginners make the mistake of holding them 
too tightly. I discovered that with a moder- 
ately firm grip—not strained—I could do 
very good shooting; moreover, the pistol did 
not jar my arm and tire me as it did at first 
when tightly grasped. 

One feature of this type of automatics ap- 
peals to me strongly in addition to their 
general fitness for the work required of 
them. It is the ease with which they can 
be taken apart and cleaned and the small 
amount of fouling which one finds in them. 
Nothing but the hands are needed to take 
apart the Military .45, or any of the other 
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Colt automatics sufficiently to clean them 
thoroughly. In a moment—a fraction of a 
minute—you have the slide off and the bar- 
rel exposed so that it can be cleaned from 
the breech, as any arm should ‘be cleaned. 
Then a touch or two with an oiled cleaning 
brush and a rag or two and the weapon is 
freed from dirt. Contrast this with cleaning 
a revolver. One-third of the time and one- 
tenth of the trouble, especially if you have 
been using black powder cartridges in a 
.45-caliber revolver. When I think of clean- 
ing one of the latter thoroughly after much 
shooting I shudder. Grime unspeakable 
flows from the bore when the cleaning fluid 
is applied. And such mopping and scrubbing 
to get the foulnmess out from around the 
frame where the cylinder revolves! All 
this sort of thing is unknown with an auto- 
matic. 
Hail to the self-loading pistol! 
Maryland. S. G. WILMER. 


Hunting and Target Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have used almost 
every make of gun, from the MHarper’s 
Ferry musket up to the latest make of to- 
day. I am now using a Winchester .30-40, 
22-inch barrel, Model 1895, and I will say 
right here there is no better game-getter 
from the grouse’s head up to the largest 
game known. This gun carries a 220-grain 
bullet, which is just the proper weight for 
the powder. 

Please note what Mr. Dickinson says in 
regard to the soft-nose bullet penetrating 
a 5%-inch steel plate, in which he says: “The 
soft-point bullet only made a dent.” For 
the information of all concerned I wish to 
say that I have a piece of %-inch steel 
plate, which I shot at three times with soft- 
nose bullets, and each bullet went almost 
through the plate. It is a well-known fact 
that a soft-nose bullet will penetrate steel 


much farther than a hard-nose bullet will. 

Regarding Mr. Dickinson’s objection to a 
Marble rear peep sight, in that it interferes 
with the grip: If he will order a lower 
sight and set it as far ahead as the firing 
pin will allow, he will have no trouble. My 
gun is equipped with a Marble rear and 
Sheard’s gold bead front, and I would use no 
other. 

In regard to target rifles: The Stevens- 
Pope .32-40, black powder, double-set trig- 
ger, Marble rear peep, Sheard’s gold front, 
is undoubtedly the best target rifle made. 
These barrels are made by H. M. Pope, for- 
merly of Denver, mounted by the Stevens 
Arms Company. I have one, No. 54; list 
price, $81. The moulds are brass-lined and 
make a perfect bullet. If you want the 
best, get one. J. M. WOODARD. 

Colorado. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


which is likely to cause erosion? 
kind of powder is used in these cartridges, 
and, finally, would you recommend the use 
of “1909 Military” in the .32-40, or will it 
cause greater recoil than “Lightning’’? If 


“Amateur,” Kansas City, Mo.—What is the 
difference between the .32-40 high-power 
cartridge of the U. M. C. Co. and the .22-40 
high-velocity manufactured by the Winches- 
ter people? The former has a velocity of 
2,065 foot-seconds, while the Winchester 
people claim only 1,752.4 foot-seconds for 
their product; the muzzle energy of the 
U. M. C. cartridge is supposed to be 1,558 
foot-pounds; that of the Winchester 1,124.8. 
Now, what causes this wide difference in 
the two most powerful cartridges of this 
caliber made by these two companies? Is 
one better adapted to target shooting, and 
if so, which one? Is the higher velocity of 
the U. M. C. cartridge, which its makers 
claim for it, caused by the use of a powder 


What 


the former is used, what is the proper 
charge? An answer in your magazine will 
be greatly appreciated. “AMATEUR.” 

In answer to the above query, ir. Charles 
Newton writes as follows: 

Answering the query by “Amateur” would 
say that the difference between the .32-40 
high-power cartridge of the U. M. C. Com- 
pany and the .32-40 high-velocity cartridge 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany arises solely from a difference in the 
point of view. 
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The Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany has always insisted, and I think cor- 
rectly, that it is bad policy to place on the 
market cartridges which could be used in 
black-powder rifles and yet loaded with 
high-power charges, owing to the danger of 
the ignorant or careless getting them mixed 
and using the more strenuous ammunition 
in a rifle not intended for it. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany has always, except upon a special or- 
der, made its .32-40 rifles from ordinary 
plain barrel steel. 


Up to a few years ago the Marlin Com 
pany made its .32-40 rifle barrels as well as 
the .30-30 and other high-power arms from 
a special steel suitable for smokeless pow- 
ders, Therefore, all its rifles on the mar- 
ket at the time the .32-40 high-power cart- 
ridge ‘was brought out were perfectly 
adapted to the use of the high-power ammu- 
nition. 

When the proposition was demonstrated 
to the cartridge companies that the 16-inch 
twist of the .32-40 would carry its bullet at 
the same pressures and with slightly higher 
velocities than the .30-30, the Winchester 
Company, true to its belief above indicatea, 
produced the .32 special, departing from the 
form of the .32-40 just sufficiently to pre- 
vent the use of the cartridges in the .32-40 
by mistake. Thereupon the Marlin Fire- 
arms Company procured the manufacture 
by the Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
of a .32-40 high-power, giving the same pres- 
sures and approximating the ballistics of 


the .30-30. However, this ammunition is al- 
ways likely to cause the novice to use the 
more powerful cartridge in rifles which may 
not be adapted to it. 


The .32-40 high-power, as to pressure and 
ballistics, is in the same class with the .30-30 
and .32 Winchester Special and is loaded 
with Lightning powder. The .32-40 Win- 
chester high-velocity is loaded with Sharp- 
shooter powder, and gives a velocity mid- 
way between the above mentioned cart- 
ridges and the black-powder loads, and is 
intended for use in rifles having soft steel 
barrels and adapted to black-powder cart- 
ridges. The variations in muzzle energy 
are incident to the variations in velocity. 

Personally, for target shooting, the writer 
prefers the higher velocity U. M. C. cart- 
ridge, provided the barrel of the rifle is of 
some of the so-called “smokeless” steels. 
This cartridge will not cause erosion in any 
barrel made of such steel. However, the 
Winchester high-velocity cartridge, when 
used in a soft steel barrel, will cause ero- 
sion. 

We would not recommend the use of 1909 
Military powder in a .32-40 for the reason 
that these rifles are intended to be used 
with a chamber pressure of 32,000 to 35,000 
pounds per square inch; 1909 Military pow- 
der will not burn cleanly unless the pres- 
sures approach 50,000 pounds per square 
inch; that is, after firing they leave a sort 
of gummy residue, which makes the rifle 
very hard to clean, while Lightning powder 
will give a much better velocity at the pres- 
sures developed and will not cause erosion. 


Regarding Position of Carrying the Military Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noticed 
army officers wearing their revolvers on the 
right side with the butt forward, which 
seems to me a very awkward position for 
drawing. I have asked one of the sergeants 
in my company (of the Fifth Regiment), put 
he was unable to tell me, saying that 
seemed awkward to him also. Would you 
be kind enough to tell me the reason for 
this? DAVID P. PLATT. 

Maryland. 





Replying to above, would say that the po- 
sition of the butt of the revolver is fixea 
by the construction of the holster. 


There 


is no regulation which we have been able 
to discover covering the subject, but the 
Ordnance Department makes the holster in 
such form that if worn on the right side 
the butt of the revolver comes to the front. 
It could not be worn butt to the rear with- 
out changing the construction of the holster 
and putting the strap and flap on the op- 
posite side. All military holsters are made 
to carry on right hip with butt of revolver 
forward. Carrying it on the right side per- 
mits the gun being pulled by either hand, 
which was very convenient when saber was 
carried, which, of course, was on the left 
side. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





MADE IN THE CuP 
ANYWHERE 


Like a cood fight? Health 
and pleasure, too, with it? 
Get into the open and fish. Cast 
alure ina sweeping curve; you’ve 
got a **strike’’; now you know 
you’re in a fight! 

No. 28 is the new ‘*BRISTOL’’ 


All you require is hot water and a spoonful of Light Bait Casting Rod. Weighs about 5 oz 


s the sensation of the vear, no doubt about 
5. 27 and 33, with their large 


\* y > 
¢ Nos. 25. 2 
— ~ 4 : le and tip give a free-running line, and are 
‘ rites with beginners and experts. 
=<“ ; Your dealer will show you any of the above 
coal ; rods. If he doesn t happen to have them, we 


Write for 
to have fragrant, stimulating coffee 
place. Also dissolves in cold water. 


NO COFFEE POT—NO COOKING—NO GROUNDS 


Two size tins price 30c and 90c except in extreme West and 
South. if your grocer doesn’t carry it we will mail you a 30c 
tin upon receipt Oc. 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE SALES CO. 
79B Wall Street New York 





will supply you 
CATALOG—FREE 
(Illustrated below ) 


HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn, 





any time--any 




















SHOOT-OFF FOR GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP AT DAYTON, OHIO 














| THE decided p refer- 

ence for Du Pont 
Sporting Powders ex- 
pressed by amateurs con- 
testing in the recent G. 
A. H. at Dayton, O., was 
made more emphatic be- 
cause of the triumphant 
victories they won in this 
classic event. 























MOKELESS ~~ 
WERE USED BY 


80 PER CENT 
OF THE AMATEURS IN THE 


G. A. H. 


DAYTON, OHIO, JUNE 17-21, 1918 


L 


LOOK at your top sho | 
wads. The names Du- | 
pont, Ballistite, Schultze 


| or Empire are indicative | 
| of the highest degree of | 


excellence attained in the 


| art of powder making by | 


America’s Pioneer Pow- 


der Manufacturers. 

















E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 





PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 


Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 

















OUTDOOR LIFE 








THE OCTOBER NUMBER 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


Will comprise stories of elephant hunting, moose, caribou, sheep and goat 
hunting, bear hunting, besides an authoritative Arms and Ammunition depart- 
ment, a splendid Game Field department, and subjects on Fishes and Fish- 
ing of interest to all anglers. The stories will include: 


ELEPHANT HUNTING—THE CLASSIC OF SPORT, by Capt. W. Robert 
Foran, who accompanied Ro sevelt in Africa, and who has hunted in 
that country for many years. He is one of the best writers on subjects 
concerning hunting the biggest of our big game. 


HUNTING BIG GAME IN THE CASSIAR DISTRICT, B. C., by John A. Dono- 
van, M. D. In the October number will commence a two-series story by 
Dr. Donovan, covering a very successful trip to the above country on 
which he and his companion bagged moose, caribou, sheep, goats and bear. 
The story is full of interest and contains some good photographic illus- 
trations. 


A BEAR HUNT IN MONTANA, by Adam Breede. Mr. Breede has a fund of 
knowledge on bear hunting, and this, his most successful trip, brought to 
his bag a half dozen nice bears in Montana’s best field. Nine clever 
picture cuts are used to show how he did it. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF GAME CONSERVATION, by Frank H. Mayer. Few 
men have better ideas on game protection than Mr. Mayer—gained 
through his 45 years’ intimate association with hunting—and none can 
express themselves more forcibly than he. He goes into the subject 
in great detail and after giving it much thought. 




















A PATIENT FOSTER MOTHER. 

Out in West Texas near Sweetwater, where 
the busy .construction camp of the Santa Fé 
is pushing the iron rails across the irregular 
arroyas, a switch-engine ran over Mother 


A NEW DEN HANGER. 

In the midst of blue ranges and’ with the 
game fields before them the hunters in the 
new 1913 Remington—UMC hanger seem 
about to make the most of a radiantly 
bright day in the Southland. A negro in an 
old cart has halted his mule to direct the 
gunners, to a particularly likely-appearing 
field “over thar.” The hunters’ setter and 
pointer seem also to be getting the land’s 
lay, inquiring in a friendly way .of the 
“vallar” dog that sits between the mule’s 
hoofs. seemingly undecided as to the ad- 
vances of the high-bred strangers. 








AN ATTRACTIVE TRAP-SHOOTING 
TROPHY. 


The Du Pont 18-yard mark championship 
trophy contest, which was held July 14th 
at the Du Pont Gun Club seems to have made 
quite a favorable impression upon shooters. 
The accumulation purse is especially attrac- 
tive. It already amounts to $70 made up as 
follows: $1. from each of the 45 contestants 
for same on July 14th and $25 added by the 
Du Pont company. When the accumulation 
purse reaches the sum of $200 those who have 
won the trophy one or more times will be 
eligible to compete for this $200 purse. 





A PRETTY HANGER, 
A very attractive hanger in colors has 
com: to us from the Ithica Gun Co., of 


Pig and left three orphan baby pigs. The 
accompanying picture shows how a _ kind- 


Ithaca, N. Y. The picture, executed by the 
great artist, Louis Agassiz Fuertes, portrays 
a pair of ring-neck pheasants, a cock and a 
hen, in natural surroundings. On the back 
is pasted a slip of paper containing a scien- 
tific description of the birds. The hanger 
is mailed on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


hearted dog cared for them. An epicure might 
object to this dog-pork, but it will bear no 
special brand when it comes from the pack- 
ery, and where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to 
be wise, 

PEARL CASHELL JACKSON. 








